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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 


This is the second volume of Essays by Prof. M. Hiriyanna 
to be published—almost simultaneously with the first, Popular 
Essays in Indian Philosophy. Six, out of the eight studies collected 
here, have already made their appearance in various journals 
and other publications. Of the other two, Philosophy of Values 
is a contribution to the forthcoming revised edition of the 
Cultural Heritage of India ; and Sam para's Conception of 
Ultimate Value which seems to have been a lecture delivered on a 
Samkara Anniversary, is being printed for the first time. 

We have made use of the author’s corrected copies, as in 
the case of the earlier volume, Popular Essays in Indian Philosophy ; 
and some of the marginal notes therein appear here as footnotes. 

We are deeply grateful to the late Prof. Hiriyanna’s daughter 
and near relations who have given us all possible help in the 
preparation of this volume also. Our thanks are due to Sri N. 
Sivarama Sastry of the Department of Sanskrit in the University 
of Mysore, who has been very helpful editorially; to Sri R. K. 
Narayan, for his continuing interest in the publication; and to 
the Wesley Press and Publishing House who have given their 
best to make the volume attractive. 
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THE QUEST AFTER PERFECTION 

THE ETHICS OF THE UPANISADS 


The word ‘upanijad’ as commonly used denotes a large 
number of words which neither belong to the same age nor 
inculcate the same system of doctrines. We shall not take into 
account all these works here, but shall confine our attention to 
the most ancient of them. They arc hardly more than a dozen 
in number; but though so few, they constitute almost the whole 
basis of the Vedanta as systematised later in the Sutras of 
Badardyana. Even in these classical Upanisads, it is true, 
chronological differences and variations of doctrine can be traced; 
but they yet exhibit a certain family resemblance and may all 
be referred to practically the same phase in the evolution of 
Indian thought. Our object here is to sketch in oudinc the 
ethical teaching of these Upanisads. 

In the second section of the T aittiriya-Upanisad-Brahma- 
VaJB—wc have a description of die five {oias , which arc so 
termed because they arc conceived as forming ‘shcadis’ to the 
soul of man. In simple unfigurative language, we have here 
a statement of five different phases of man’s feeing,—his body, 
his subconscious, conscious and self-conscious life, and last, a still 
higher grade of existence which he sometimes manifests, as 
for instance, when he is contemplating the true and the holy. Of 
these five kpias, according to the description found here, it is 
only the third and the fourth—the manomayakpia and the 
vijfidnamayakpla— that arc direedy related to moral life. Thus 
die former is expressed in terms of die four Samhitas and 
Brahmanas which, according to orthodox opinion, together con¬ 
stitute a divine moral code; and the latter is described by means 
of conceptions such as truth and righteousness, which are 
universally associated with ethical conduct. Evidently they rc- 

E resent two successive stages in moral training and the distinction 
etween them is based upon the fact that the performance of 
a right deed and the abstention from a wrong one may result 
from external compulsion or from an inner sense of rectitude. 



2 THE QUEST AFTER PERFECTION 

The Samhitas and the Brahmanas in terms of which the third 
{oia is described are an external authority enjoining on us the 
practice of virtue and the avoidance of vice. In the next stage, 
the ethical standard changes altogether and becomes internal. 
‘Of it faith is the head; purity of thought, the right side; purity 
of deed, the left side; application, the trunk, and the Great 1 (or 
Universal Mind) the tail that supports.’ In one sense, no doubt, 
the latter alone is genuine moral life; but the former is not 
therefore to be counted unnecessary; for right conduct is at first 
learnt through obedience to external law. That is how moral 
education begins and it is only by and by that one comes to 
practise virtue in its twofold aspect of purity of thought (rta) 
and purity of deed (satya) through a belief ( sradd/d) in its 
intrinsic worth. Of the remaining three {oias, the first two have 
nothing in their constituent nature suggesting their connection 
with morality. They arc intended only to mark off the life 
of the organism which man possesses in common with the rest 
of animate creation. The last or the dnandamaya\oia again, 
whose essential nature—joy or bliss—implies the cessation of all 
strife, indicates the culmination rather than the process of ethical 
training. Here then we have an important principle enunciated 
in the philosophy of the Upanisads, viz., that the sphere of 
morality is narrower than the sphere of life; and we shall try to 
elucidate it as we proceed. 

In whatever manner we may express the end of morality, 
the essential feature of ethical training, considered as a practical 
process, is the overcoming of evil. For one that has no evil 
impulses at all, moral education loses all its meaning. In the 
Upanisadic answer then to the question ‘what is evil?’ we should 
look for light on the course which the education should take. 
Evil according to the Upanisads has its basis in narrow selfish 
desires. ‘Hunger is death’ says the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 
(I. ii. i) and the same is repeated in several others 2 . Desire is 
no doubt something more than hunger and the latter is not 
always evil. But the identification of evil with it is intended 
to suggest two characteristics which hunger possesses in common 

1 Mahafi iti mahat-tattvam prathamajam: Sarnkara on Tail. Up. ii. 4. 

* Compare e.g., Ait. Up. ii. 1; Kafh. Up. i. 12. 
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with other natural cravings. These cravings seek immediate 
satisfaction and are affections of the individual organism as dis¬ 
tinguished from its environment. Evil then is the tendency on 
the one hand to satisfy present needs without any thought of the 
future; and, on the other, to satisfy one’s needs as distinguished 
from those of the environment. In this twofold character of our 
first impulses for which really the word ‘hunger’ stands in the 
Upanisads, we discover the need for moral training in two stages: 
one, in which the chief emphasis is laid on the performance of 
kamyakarmas or ‘optional deeds,’ and the other, in which that 
emphasis is transferred to nityakarmas or ‘obligatory deeds.’ The 
Upanisads do not explicitly distinguish these two stages for a 
reason which we shall presently state, but the distinction is 
throughout implied; for whenever they prescribe 1 karma, they 
prescribe it as nitya, thereby suggesting another stage in which 
kamyakarmas occupy the more important place. 

Each of these stages has its own use in ethical training. 
The kflmya stage, no doubt, fosters the thought of self by recom¬ 
mending selfish ends, but yet it stands higher than mere animal 
life because the self for which exertion is permitted here is a 
l>cttcr understood self than when the end is immediate gratifica¬ 
tion. There is a clear moral problem even here, viz., now the 
claims to satisfaction of the actual self of the moment arc to be 
reconciled with those of the ideal self of the future. Again while 
the main thought is occupied here with the self, it must be 
remembered that the environment is not altogether lost sight 
of. If it were, morality would be another name for prudence or 
forethought. The have all a reference to social 

environment and, though apparently performed for securing 
individual well-being, arc vet beneficial in some form or other 
to society as well. The fact is that there is no contradiction 
between the well-being of the individual and the well-being of 
society. The two may not always coincide; but there is no 
necessary opposition between them, so that asserting the one is 
not the same as denying the other. But the peculiarity of the 
training of this stage is that the reference to society in it is 
implicit. This reference becomes explicit in the next stage, 
where the object of moral training is consciously to reconcile tne 

1 Compare Br. Up. IV. iv. 22. See also Vedunta-sutras, III. iv. 26 and 32. 
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respective claims of the individual and his environment. One’s 
own desires, to gratify which there is a natural propensity, arc 
here adjusted to the requirements of society. The problem is 
once again how to reconcile the claims to satisfaction of apparently 
contradictory impulses. Only, now the adjustment is not between 
the present and future interests of one and die same individual, 
but between those of the individual and of his fellow-beings. 
Morality in this stage thus becomes explicidy social. This is the 
significance of die shifting of the emphasis once laid on kamya- 
karmas to nityakarmas, otherwise known as varnasrama-dharmas. 
It is the fulfilment of social obligations to the best of one’s ability 
that constitutes one’s first aim in this stage. But at die same 
time it should be stated that the rights of the individual are not 
at all forgotten. He who makes an honest effort to discharge 

treatment 
according 

to Hindu Sastra, it is obligatory on a householder to feed a 
brahmacarin or religious student who is discharging his duty,— 
very essential to a progressive society,—of receiving instruction in 
die ancient learning of die community, widi a view to preserve 
and transmit it to his successors. Thus in neither of die states is 
the good of either the society or the individual neglected; only 
the emphasis on the two is differently distributed in diem. 

If the training in both these stages be conducted properly, 
the progress made will indeed be great. As compared with the 
original conception of the self, the one now reached will certainly 
be far advanced; but it is clear from what has been stated already 
that the individual will still continue to be set over against 
society. In other words, the morality practised will be relative, 
life being viewed as comprehending rights and duties. The 
conception of duality thus persists; and so long as it does, the 

C ibility of conflict is not wholly excluded. As the Taittinya- 
nisad (ii. 7) has it, the slightest notion of distinction is fraught 
with fear. Thus die training so far in progress, however bene¬ 
ficial, has its own deficiency. It has undoubtedly deepened the 
conception of die self by pointing out its dependence upon and 
the consequent obligations to other selves: but these other selves 
arc still viewed as distinct from one’s own self. So long as 
such a distinction is maintained, perfection, according to the 


his duties has a right to expect from society the kind of 
proper to him, as is clear, for instance, from the fact diat 
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Upanisads, cannot be reached. Where the thought of diversity 
endures, no deed, however altruistic, is without its own bearing 
upon the self of the doer. This bearing may be remote, but all 
the same it is there, so that what is sought in all duties, is, in 
the last instance, some form of one’s own satisfaction. No 
voluntary action according to the Upanisads is intelligible without 
some reference to the self. That is the teaching of the Maitreyi- 
Brahmana; ‘Verily nothing is loved for its own sake; but only 
for the sake of one’s own self’ ( Br. Up. II. iv. 5). This statement, 
however, should not be understood as denying differences of 
moral worth between one deed and another. An clement of 
such difference should be clear from what has already been stated. 
The life of one who cares only for the vulgar pleasures of the 
moment, certainly stands much lower dian that of one whose 
activity is based upon an apprehension of the ideal self. Similarly, 
one duty as such may not be different from another in point of 
moral value; but there can be no question whatever that duties, 
as a whole, in which the reference to the self is mediate, arc 
morally more commendable than deeds in which that reference 
is immediate. What the Maitreyi-Brtihmana signifies is that 
egoism and altruism, being correlates, necessarily imply each 
other; and that to attain absolute unselfishness the contrast 
between them should be transcended. So long as this contrast 
is present to the mind, there can be no truly disinterested activity, 
which arises only when the conception of die self is so enlarged 
as to become all-comprehensive. In other words, moral perfec¬ 
tion is not achieved unul the metaphysical nature of the self is 
apprehended. That is why Yajfiauall(ya y after pointing out to his 
wife Maitrcyl what may be called the ‘paradox ot altruism’, 
instructs her to realise the true self as the sole means of over¬ 
coming egoism. ‘Whoever regards anything as other than him¬ 
self is discarded by it.’ (Passage 6). 

In the case of every individual, a time will come when the 
thought of diis deficiency in the morality of even the second 
stage will force itself on the mind and cause a deep dissadsfaction. 
He will then refuse to look upon cither the individual or society 
as ultimate and strive to reach a level of action which is at once 
super-individual and super-social. It is to people upon whom 
such consciousness has efawned that the Upanisads address them- 
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selves; and it is this feeling of dissatisfaction with not only the 
first stage of moral education but also with the second, that is 
termed vairagya, the importance of which is so much emphasised 
in all the Upani§ads. As the Mundaka-Upanisad has it (ii. 13), 
the Upanisadic knowledge should be imparted only to a pupil 
‘whose thoughts arc not troubled by any desires and who has 
obtained peace.’ Being thus addressed to a particular class of 
students, viz., those that have already reached a considerable 
degree of moral development, the Upanisads do not treat of the 
entire range of ethical life; but only of its culminating stages. 
The training of the veddntin begins much earlier than his formal 
initiation into the proper study of the Upani$ads. The failure 
to recognise this fact has been the source of some incorrect views 
regarding the place of morality in the Upani$adic scheme of life. 
Thus one of the common criticisms levelled against it is that' it 
cares little or nothing for social morality and concerns itself solely 
with pointing out the way to individual perfection. Even a 
well-informed and sympathetic critic like Deussen has stated 1 
that among the ancient Indians ‘the consciousness of human 
solidarity, of common needs and interests was but slightly 
developed.’ Such conclusions arc due to a lack of appreciation 
of the specific standpoint of the Upani$ads to which attention has 
just now been drawn. As a matter of fact, the Hindu concep¬ 
tion of life is very much wider than what we find it to be from 
the Upani$ads, which arc not interested in traversing the entire 
field of ethical training. They presuppose a certain moral equip¬ 
ment in die veddntic initiate and proceed to explain the course 
he has to pursue thereafter. This i$ the significance for instance 
of the auestion of adhikdra or ‘fitness’ which is explicitly discussed 
in the beginning of Veddntic works and is found implicit in so 
many Upani§adic passages. For one that is an adhikari and 
therefore possesses, among other things, the required degree of 
preliminary moral culture, the ‘objective worth’ of a moral deed 
may not count for much. But this docs not warrant us in as¬ 
suming,* as Deussen docs, that its ‘subjective worth’ is over¬ 
estimated. The aim in this final stage is rather to transcend both; 
and we ought not therefore to conclude that in the view of the 
Upani$ads, either is less important than the other. There is a 
1 The Philotopky of the Upamthadt, pp. 364 - 5 . 1 Ibid. p. 365 . 
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whole field of Sanskrit literature, Dharmaiastras and Smrtis y — 
that is directly concerned with the elaboration of this preliminary 
moral training intended for persons in lower stages of spiritual 
evolution. Although based upon ancient Vedic literature, these 
works arc generally posterior to the Upanisads and their evidence 
accordingly is not of much consequence here. But the Upani$ads 
themselves are not without clear references to this preliminary 
training. In fact, the whole of their teaching is set in this 
ethical background; and it would be quite unfair to condemn 
their view of life as defective after disengaging it from its setting. 
The description of this preliminary training, however, as already 
stated, lies outside the proper sphere of the Upanisads; but yet 
they do at times digress into an exposition of it, the passage 
which we have already quoted from tfic Taittirlya-llpanisad being 
one of the clearest. 

Of other passages that may be cited in this connection, we 
shall mention but one,—the Purusa-Vidha-brahmana ( Br. Upa- 
nisad , I. iv), which contains, in a nut-shell the entire Upani$adic 
teaching of idealistic monism. There arc two movements of 
thought here, the first (i-io),— the metaphysical one,—showing 
how the manifold universe is die result of self-evolution on the 
part of Atman or ultimate Reality, and the second (11-17),— 
the ethical one,—indicating die path which one has to follow if 
one has to recover from tnc lapse implied by individuadon and 
realise the essential unity of all. In this section then, contrary 
to the general plan of the Upanisads, the practical teaching is 
set in the back-ground of the dieorctical. In the ethical part, 
with which alone we are at present concerned, is briefly traced 
the evolution of the several varnas or social classes. What was 
originally but a simple social structure came to be differentiated 
into four classes in course of time. Of these the K$atriya is re¬ 
presented as die mainstay of society, since it is to his prowess and 
control that it owes its preservation from external as well as 
internal danger. But physical might and external control do not 
adequately explain social order. It has a deeper basis and the 
stability of society has eventually to be traced to the moral idea 
implanted in man. Accordingly the Upanisad represents it in 
its inner ( satya ) as well as its outer (dharma) aspects as the 
mainstay of the Ksatriya himself,—‘the mainstay of mainstays* 
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of society. It is through this moral idea that both the individual 
and the society are maintained. He who follows the varna- 
dharmas befriends all and all befriend him (passage 16). The 
individual and his environment are thus shown to be inter¬ 
dependent,—environment not understood merely socially, but in 
the widest sense so as to include not only the actual and the 
seen, but also the possible and the unseen; even beings of far 
higher grade than human. The Upanisad indicates at the same 
tun e that this conception of interdependence is not ultimate. All 
this, even the highest moral merit (punya) sooner or later fails 
to give satisfaction; so one should seek only to realise the true 
self That is the only true end where all will be attained 
(passage 15). The final aim of life accordingly consists not in 
working for any object, no matter how high, considered as ex¬ 
trinsic, but for the all-inclusive whole, of which ‘end’ and ‘means’, 
‘doer’ and ‘deed’ arc only different phases (passage 17). But the 
previous stages are by no means regarded as futile. Passage 10, 
tor example, represents the devas as unwilling to allow man to 
emancipate himself from the sphere of relative morality, which, 
according to $amkara, is merely a rhetorical way of expressing 
that man ought not to break away from society until he has 
discharged his duty towards it and so to speak, gained its good¬ 
will. 

Thus the specific Beaching of the Upani$ads is that the 
highest good is not reached until one gets beyond relative 
morality to the level of life marked by the dnandamaya-kpia, 
where all moral strife ceases once for all. Our first efforts no 
doubt should be directed towards co-ordinating social and in¬ 
dividual needs; but eventually the distinction between the two 
is itself to be transcended. The notions of self and of society arc 
not to be understood as destroyed thereby; they only merge in 
the notion of the whole. The individual and society are no 
longer viewed as two separate entities related externally to each 
other; but merely as different aspects of a single whole. 'From 
death to death, passes he who perceives only variety here ( Kath . 
Up. iv. 10). Through such transcendence of the common con¬ 
sciousness, the moral agent realises that society has no wants 
apart from those of the individual or the individual apart from 
those of the society. He beholds all beings in the self, and the 
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self in all beings ( 7 ta Up. 6). Accordingly the object aimed at 
in this final stage is neither the good of the individual nor of 
society as such, but common good; or rather individual good 
itself now becomes identical with common good. In other 
words, the distinction between rights and duties is here annulled 
and the relative morality of the previous stage now becomes 
transformed into absolute morality. Two important results follow 
from this transformation. First the moral end becomes fixed 
once for all. New interests may arise or old ones disappear in 
the course of time; but they have value only from the lower 
standpoint of the individual as such or society as contrasted with 
him. Such changes may disturb the mutual relations of internal 
factors, but cannot affect the whole, whose end, as we have 
stated, now constitutes the sole criterion of conduct. This end 
does not admit of any change (Kafh. Up. iv. 13). ‘It rules the past 
as well as die future—is die same to-day as well as to-morrow.’ 
'If a slayer think of slaying, if the slain diink of being slain,— 
(then) both of diem know not the self. It neither slays nor is 
slain’ (Ibid. ii. 19). The earlier stages of morality only pave the 
way for diis. 'That, all penance presupposes; seeking that, men 

E ractise continence’ (Ibid. ii. 18). Secondly, evil, which as dc- 
ned above has its roots in narrow selfish desires, is now com- 

e overcome. ‘When to a knower, discovering unity, all 
become his very self, what delusion, then and what 
sorrow?’ (Isa Up. 7). The Upani$adic seers almost revel in 
describing the peace and tranquillity of this super-moral condi¬ 
tion. The most important of these descriptions is to be found 
in a section of the Taittinya-Upanisad (ii. 8) entided ‘Inquiry 
into Happiness’ (Snandasya mlmamsa,). According to the teach¬ 
ing of this section there is no qualitative distinction in pleasure, 
all pleasures eventually emanating from the same source. 1 All 
estimate of happiness, when it can be estimated at all, is quanti¬ 
tative. Apart from this relative happiness which can be presented 
in a scries of graded values, there is another experienced by the 
morally perfect, which baffles all measurement. This is indicated 
with characteristic emphasis when the Upani$ad gives in this 
section what may be described as a ‘Table of Pleasure Values/ 

1 This is the highest bliss. Of that bliss all other beings draw a little. 
B r . Up. TV. iii. 32 . 
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inserting at every stage the identical statement ‘the joy of one 
uninfected with personal desires is a hundred times more.’ The 
import of this is that the blessedness of moral perfection cannot 
be expressed in terms of pleasure derived from the satisfaction of 
particular desires. It is not a mere aggregate of pleasures such 
as we know; but absolute bliss due to the conviction that one’s 
own self is identical with the whole. Consequently it is often 
stated in the Upani$ads that all desires are fulfilled here 1 and that, 
no want being felt, true inward freedom is here reached. 3 

We have said that in this final state, the distinction between 
duties and rights is annulled. It is of great importance to note 
that this annulment does not mean the cessation of activity itself, 
even supposing such a thing is possible. The Ifa Upanisad (2) 
for example, to which we have alluded more than once, after 
prescribing renunciation, adds that the life led should be a 
strenuous one. ‘One should live all his days only working.’ It 
is thus only that the relative aspect of rights and duties disappears. 
They endure as activity, which is now controlled by the thought 
of not what is only a partial good, but of the good of the whole. 
It would therefore be more correct to say that morality is now 
fulfilled, not destroyed. Life’s activities arc not abandoned, but 
only come to be viewed from a new standpoint. As in the case 
of the transition from the first to the second stage, life once 
again comes to be planned on a new basis. All this makes it 
clear that the charge of promulgating a doctrine of absolute 
quietism commonly brought by critics against the Upani$ads is 
unfounded. The ideal of Upanisadic ethics is rather the attain¬ 
ment of impersonal activity; and its import, not redemption 
from the world, but only from rdga and dvesa, hatred and 
narrow love. The varnasrama-dharmas no doubt cease to be 
binding upon one that enters upon the final stage of the ideal 
life, for implying as they do an external relation between the 
individual and the environment, they cannot appeal to him who 

1 Compare o.g., CK Up. VII. xxiii; Tait.'Up. ii. 8. 

1 Compare C/u Up. VIII. i and ii. All thia, by the way, tell* us what the 
Upanisadic conception of pleasure is. Whenever we feel happy we transcend 
the antithesis of common consciousness. The thought of the ego is in abeyance 
then and we get a glimpse of the wider self which is the truth. All pleasure, as 
we know it, is thus a revelation in greater or leas degree of absolute pleasure. 
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realises in his own experience the unity of both. Samnydsa or 
renunciation is an outward sign of this transcendence of social 
morality and selfish needs. But virtues of a general nature such 
as kindliness and charity, he will of course continue to practise; 
but even they become transformed in his eyes, since they involve 
no thought of owed and owing. 

utpannatmaprabodhasyadvcstrtvadayo gunah| 
ayatnato bhavantyasya na tu sadhanarupinah || 

Nais^armya-siddhi, iv. 69. 

Several illustrations are given in the Upani$ads to impress on 
our mind the importance of such disinterested activity. The 
most notable and the most common of them is that relating to 
Prana. The various senses and other life-organs function for the 
sake of the whole bodily system. But over and above contri¬ 
buting to the general well-being of the body, these organs operate 
in a manner which ministers dirccdy to their own gratification. 
The eye, for example, sees and thus protects the organism from 
possible destruction which might arise in its absence. But it also 
often indulges in seeing for its own sake. Again, in the case of 
the sense of taste, the food that is eaten contributes to die upkeep 
of the body; but the organ of taste seeks also its own gratification 
in the process. It is quite different in the case of Prana whose 
outward expression is the ‘breath in the mouth’ {Br. Up. I. iii). 
It has no purpose of its own to serve and functions solely for 
the organism. This is merely an allegory intended to show what 
entire unselfishness means. A person that wishes to rise above 
the stage of social or relative morality should keep this ideal 
before him; and whatever he may do, he should do it, not for 
himself or even for odiers as distinguished from himself, but 
for the whole of the universe. That marks the achievement of 
life’s object as conceived in the Upanisads. 
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According to The Advaita 

Nearly all the Indian systems of philosophy teach, on their 
practical side, the necessity for cultivating vairdgya. The reasons 
assigned for its cultivation may vary in the different systems, but 
they all agree that it is necessary. The need for it, so far as the 
Advaita is concerned, is clear from its inclusion in the fourfold 
aid to Brahma-knowledge set forth by Samkara in the very 
beginning of his commentary on the Vedantasutra. Now vairdgya 
means dispassion or detachment from interest; and when we 
take this along with another of the qualifications laid down as 
necessary for entering upon the life of a Vedantin, viz., discrimi¬ 
nation between the eternal and the transient (nitydnityavastu- 
viveka) with its emphasis on reason, it seems that feeling has no 

E lacc in conduct according to die Advaita. The point that we 
ave to consider is whether this conclusion is in consonance with 
the doctrine taken as a whole; and, if it is not, to find out what 
exactly is to be understood from vairdgya. We shall consider 
the subject in two parts, as the discipline constituting the life of 
an Advaitin is broadly divisible into two stages. Before proceed¬ 
ing to this consideration, however, it is necessary to state clearly 
the sense in which the word ‘feeling’ is used here. It is taken 
in the sense of feeling of value or interest which the conscious 
pursuit of an end always implies. I do not at present propose 
to ask in what other sense, if any, feeling is involved in conduct, 
and shall postpone what I have to say on this point to die close 
of the Paper. 

I 

The chief means recommended for the cultivation of vairdgya 
in the earlier of the two stages referred to above is the adoption 
of the life of a householder. The underlying idea here is that 
detachment cannot be achieved in the abstract, but only living in 
the midst of others and discharging the manifold duties that 
devolve upon one by doing so. 'Hie activities of a householder 
are, generally speaking, threefold: They include, in the first place, 
what are described as sddhdrana-dharmas y or duties common to all 
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without distinction of class (varna) or stage of life (asrama) 
such as the practice of kindness, forbearance and charity. Next 
come those like fortitude and temperance that have reference to 
the self, and may be described as duties of self-culture. Lasdy, 
and for the most part, they consist of duties towards one’s special 
environment which is conceived mainly, though not exclusively , 1 
as social. They are, for example, duties like fighting for one’s 
country and king in the case of a prince and hospitality in the 
case of a householder. Being relative to the position which a 
person occupies in society, they arc not binding on all; but, 
within the respective limits of their reference, they are quite 
obligatory and no one is allowed to choose from or change them 
at pleasure . 3 In other words, they belong to the sphere of the 
hypothetical, and not to that of die categorical, imperative. The 
first and last of these sets of activities, which aim at helping 
odiers, necessarily involve a good deal of self-denial. The second 
kind of activities also lead to the same result, but by directly 
imposing restrictions in various ways on impulsive action. Neither 
form of aedvity, however, precludes die pursuit of what is termed 
abhyudaya or lower human values like rank and riches, provided 
it does not come into conflict with the chief aim of the discipline 
of diis stage, viz., self-culture and social service. It is the check 
upon selfish propensidcs implied in such discipline that is to be 
understood from vairdgya in this stage, and not a complete aban¬ 
donment of interests. Even in the case of acdvidcs whose end 
is not personal, there is a pleasure which the agent feels in the 
thought of others’ good; for odierwise he would not choose to 
labour for it. Hence feeling is not excluded from conduct in 
this stage. 

It may be said that, though the discipline of the householder’s * 
life as described above might not once have excluded feeling from 
conduct, it docs so now, because the conception of varnairama- 
dharmas has since been totally transformed by the teaching of die 
Gita 1 that whatever one docs should be done without any thought 
of the result which may follow from it. This teaching may 

1 Compare the iignificance of daily rites like the five mahA-yajrlas or ‘great 
sacrifices’. * Except when one changes one’s tiirama. 

* The Grti Ideal ia, no doubt, in theory, the starting-point of advaitic 
discipline; in practice, however, the householder’s ideal, as originally conceived, 
i# retained as a concession to the weak. 
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doubtless be taken to mean that duty should be done for its own 
sake, and that it should therefore be divorced from all interest. 
In that ease there may be no room for feeling, in our sense of 
the term, in conduct But, according to Samkara with whose 
doctrine we arc now concerned, disinterested activity, in the 
literal sense of the expression, is a psychological impossibility; and 
to insist upon it in the name of morality is, as he observes, to 
reduce life to a form of meaningless drudgery . 1 There is accord¬ 
ingly no conflict between duty and interest; and even deeds 
performed in the spirit of the Gita teaching have in end, viz., 
sattva-Suddhi , 'the cleansing of the heart* or 'the purifying of the 
affections’. What is meant by the counsel that all thought of 
fruits should be dismissed from one’s mind in the doing of duty 
is not that it should be emptied of all motive but that the diverse 
purposes of the deeds that fall to one’s lot in life should be 
replaced by one and the same end, viz., self-conquest or the moral 
improvement of the agent. There is thus an end here as much as 
in the previous stage; only it is of a higher type, because it shuts 
out altogether the desire for inferior values ( abhyudaya) and aims 
solely at subjective purification. Vairagya means here the total 
abnegation of such inferior interests and not merely restraining 
one’s natural inclinations. It thereby becomes much wider in 
its scope; but yet, as it docs not altogether exclude the idea of an 
end in which the agent is interested, feeling will continue to 
have a place in the conduct of this stage also. 

It is necessary to dwell a little longer on the nature of this 
ideal for it may appear that, though it does not abolish all interest, 
the type of conduct (if we are to understand from it ‘moral 
conduct’) which it signifies is anything but die best from the 
ethical standpoint. The Gita teaching applies to all kinds of 
deeds—self-regarding as well as other-regarding; and the result 
of doing the latter also for the sake of sattva-iuddhi will be to 
transfer the attention of the moral agent from their legitimate 
objects, viz., the persons and institutions whose interests they 
arc intended to serve. Nobody questions the importance of 
subjective purification in a scheme of moral discipline, but the 
result of aiming at it in the Gita manner seems to exclude the 

1 See, e.g., com. on the Gfti, iii. 1. VMtaiya kara^karanayoh duhkha- 
mdlra-fhala. 
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social aim which is essential to all true ethical conduct. -It 
diverts the attention of the moral agent from others and concen¬ 
trates it on his own betterment. In fact, the emphasis on the 
individual is a common charge brought against Hindu ethics 
in general and advaitic ethics in particular. In answering this, 
objection it should be admitted that the Gita ideal docs dismiss 
the social aim. But the dismissal of the social aim, we should 
add, does not mean the dismissal of the social view for, though 
the welfare of society as such ceases to motivate action, it is not 
excluded from the agent’s mind. This is clear from the emphasis 
laid on sva-dharma in the Gita. Its teaching, as we all know, 
insists not only on acting without any desire for fruit in the 
sense explained above, but also on the performance of one’s own. 
duties, i.e., duties of one’s station in society . 1 It is explicitly 
stated 2 that their intrinsic character is of no consequence, and 
that it is their social significance that alone matters. Since it 
is the fulfilment, at all hazards, of these duties on which the 
Gita insists, it cannot be regarded as separating the individual 
from society. It is true that doing everything for self-betterment 
implies that all altruistic deeds arc reduced to the level of a 
means instead of being regarded as ends in themselves. But 
that docs not make the activity less objective. This aspect of 
the teaching becomes clear when we remember the alternative 
phrase used by Samkara for sattva-suddhi, viz., Jsvarartham (‘for 
the sake of God’) which represents these duties as what one 
owes to God rather than to oneself. The training seems, no 
doubt, to care only for the agent, but it docs not really ignore the 
gain that should accrue to society by one’s membership of it- 
Its aim is not so much to take him away from society as beyond 
it. The fact is that, according to the Gita, social and individual 
ends cannot be completely reconciled; and the attempt made to 
adjust them in the previous stage can, at best, result only in a 
sort of working compromise. It is with the purpose of removing 
the very possibility of collision between them that the Gita 
substitutes for the dual motive of the earlier stage the single 
one of self-culture, purging it at the same time of all taint that 
may arise from the simultaneous pursuit of material and such 
other lower interests. 

1 Sec Samkara's com. on ii. 31. 


1 iii. 35. 



The main aim in the second stage is to know the ultimate 
reality; and its knowledge, as we shall see, will further alter 
the significance of detachment. The person that enters upon 
this stage, as we stated before, already possesses this knowledge 
( viveka ), but it is mediate and will just suffice to indicate in a 
general way the direction in which advance is to be made for 
knowing that reality immediately. His present purpose is to 
achieve this end. In order that he may accomplish it the better, 
he assumes samnyasa which, like the other asramas has its own 
duties, so that the practical part of the discipline docs not come 
to an end with its assumption. This stage again consists of two 
parts—one in which the disciple is striving to realise his purpose 
(trividifa-samnyasa), and the other in which he has succeeded in 
doing so (vidvat-samnyasd ); and we shall consider each separately: 

m In regard to the former, we should first point out that 
the adoption of samnyasa means taking a vow of non-injury 
(abhaya ) — a fact which shows that the Vedantic disciple cannot 
grow oblivious of his environment, by which term we have to 
understand not merely human society but the whole of living 
creation including the meanest thing that feels. But it may lx* 
thought that, though he may not ignore the existence of others, 
his attitude towards them is purely negative and does not signify 
any positive striving for their sake. Even in the pessimistic 
schools of India which consider aloofness, or the isolation of 
the self from everything else, to be the ideal, the life of the 
saint is far from being self-centred; but, however that may be, 
it is certainly not so in Advaita. The best proof of it is found 
in the conception of Brahman, or the ultimate reality to be 
realised here, as ananda or bliss. Since the Upani$acjs look 
upon all distinction as the source of pain , 1 this conception implies 
the oneness of Brahman with the whole of existence. It is this 
oneness then which the disciple should now discover through 
his own experience, if he is to realise the highest reality; and 
he cannot obviously do so by neglecting others. This shows 
that his attitude towards the environment cannot be negative. 
On the other hand, it necessitates the cultivation of universal 


1 Cf. Bf. Up. I. iv. 2. DvitlyOdvai bhayam bhaoati . 
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love , 1 not in the sense of love for others as others but as oneself. 
‘He that sees all beings in himself and himself in all beings— 
he will not turn away from them .’ 8 Vairdgya, reaches its highest 
form here, and means the complete annihilation of egoistic 
interests implied in such love. That is, the aim here is not, as 
in the earlier stage, merely to seek for oneself an end which 
cannot come into conflict with that of others, but to transcend 
the very distinction between the self and the not-self. It may 

E that the transcendence of this distinction, by eliminating 
crests, will lead to the elimination of feeling from any 
conduct that may characterise the disciple thereafter. Such an 
objecdon can apply only to the culminating phase of the training, 
which we shall presendy consider. So far as its other phases 
arc concerned, the disciple is aware of himself as pursuing an 
end, and he therefore necessarily feels interested in it 

(2) In none of the stages of discipline so far considered, 
whose common aim is to further the growth of detachment, 
is the kind of life, which the advaitic disciple leads, bereft of 
cither altruistic activity or feeling. We have now to deal with 
the last phase of fruition or pvanmukti where that detachment 
has become perfect. Here, however, we can take into account 
only the vyutthana or waking phase, for the other, viz., that of 
samadhi or trance is exaedy like videha-mukti whose conception 
is eschatological. The latter is, no doubt, in strictness the final 

C l; but we are not concerned here with it, because it admittedly 
not only beyond the notions of right and wrong but also 
beyond all activity. There is not much to be stated in respect 
of this phase. The conduct of the previous phase here becomes 
spontaneous . 3 That is, vividisa-samnydsa is transformed into 
vidvatsamnyasa or aspiration is replaced by achievement. One 
that has reached this state, the ideal stage, knows neither pre¬ 
ferences nor exclusions; and everything is equally sacred to him 
—whether it be, in the words of the Gita, ‘a cow or elephant 
or dog, the cultured Brahmin or the outcaste that feeds on <fogs. ,A 

1 The renunciation, signified by samny&ta, refers only to the duties that are 
specific to the householder’s state. 

* /id. Up. 6. 

* Cf. Naifkarmyasiddhi, iv. 69. 

* v. 18. 


2 
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He now ceases to belong to any class or order and becomes a 
citizen of the universe, as we might put it. The moral striving 
which marks the lower stages is once for all left behind ; 1 but 
the elimination of strife docs not mean the elimination of activity 
as is abundantly shown, for example, by the kind of life that 
Samkara himself led. Fruition does not mean rest . 3 The activity, 
no doubt, is not directed towards any personal end because in 
attaining Brahman the sage has attained all. Aptakamasya kd 
sprha. But still it cannot be regarded as divorced from feeling, 
for it is inspired by his equal love for all, or his interest in the 
whole . 3 The activity is, in fact, the concrete expression of that 
love. We may, if we like, suppose that it involves self-interest 
also; only we should then bear in mind that it is not the egoistic, 
but the true or universal self that is meant Vairdgya docs not 
accordingly mean the abolition of interests but only the extinction 
of narrow egoism. Hence the present stage, like the previous 
ones is not Ix-rcft of either activity or feeling. But both of them 
come to have a new meaning by reason of the complete knowledge 
that has been attained. The one becomes wholly impersonal, 
and the other is transformed into cosmic love. 


Ill 

It is time now to recur to the question alluded to in the 
beginning, viz., whether feeling, in any other sense, is involved 
in conduct Broadly speaking, Indian thinkers conceive of the 
standard of moral judgment in two different ways. Some 
Mimamsakas, viz., the followers of Prabhakara, look upon it 
as a law which demands implicit obedience, while all the re¬ 
maining schools of thought, including the Bha{{as, take it as an 
end whose realisation is regarded as desirable. The advaitin 
adopts the latter view and describes the end as ista or what 
is desired by the agent. And since, according to him , the 
only object of desire is pleasure (or the avoidance of pain), 

1 VeddntasOtra, rv. i. 12. 

1 See Vidyflrapya’s comment upon the expre»»ion uddtinavat occurring; in 
GM, ix. 9 and xiv. 23: PaUcadaR, ri. 272 ff. Cf. Ibid. vii. 130. See alto Git#, iv. 34. 

• Cf. Gill, iv. 24. 
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it alone constitutes the end of all purposeful activity . 1 Hence, 
according to the Advaita, feeling has a bearing on conduct not 
only in the sense of interest as implied in the conscious pursuit 
of an end, but also in that of pleasure as constituting that end. 
In other words, feeling is both an efficient cause of conduct and 
its final cause. 

It will be objected that to represent pleasure as the goal of 
all conscious activity is to hark back to the hedonistic doctrine 
which has long been exploded by scientific psychology. But, 
seeing the remarkable measure of agreement that exists among 
Indian moralists on this point in spite of the ascetic oudook 
on life that prevails among them, it is difficult to believe that 
the theory is without a satisfactory explanation. Confining our 
attention to the Advaita, we may suggest the following inter¬ 
pretation. Pleasure is conceived here as a mode of the antah- 
karana\ and, as no antah-karana is significant without reference 
to a particular jiva t it really stands for a state of the empirical 
self. Further, the pleasantness of such a state is in this doctrine, 
as distinguished from the Sankhya for example, due to the nature 
of the self and not to that of the antah-karana. Consequently it 
seems that when pleasure is spoken of as the goal of all purposeful 
activity, we have to understand that what such activity aims at 
is the realisation of some state of the self. The goal is not there¬ 
fore mere pleasure but a form or type of concrete experience of 
which pleasure or satisfaction is an invariable feature. The exact 
kind of experience which a person seeks at any time naturally 
depends upon his conception of the self at the time, or what 
comes to the same, upon his character. It is not possible, and 
it docs not seem necessary, to consider this topic further here; 
but we should refer briefly to one point of importance before we 
close. If all purposeful activity alike points to ‘pleasure’ as its 
end, it may be asked what makes the difference between right 
and wrong action. In answering this question we have to re¬ 
member that the satisfaction which can be realised on the em¬ 
pirical plane is notoriously unstable, and that there will sooner 
or later be a lapse from it. But when one rises above that plane 


1 Cf. Vedanta-pmbhdfd, Chap. viii. Cf. also Samkara’s com. on Gita, xiii. 2. 
RdgSdidofa-tantratv&t pravjtteh. 
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and identifies oneself with all, it becomes final and lasting. It 
is this ‘stable satisfaction’ or abiding peace that is the ultimate 
goal of life, according to the Advaita; and it furnishes the criterion 
by which all conduct is to be judged. That conduct is moral 
which, by helping the conquest of the lower self in the manner 
described above, prepares the way for such peace; and that which 
hinders it is the reverse . 1 Moral conduct is thus only an aid to 
the attainment of the highest end which is beyond good and evil. 


1 The satisfaction which such activity yields ia tanned preyas, or the merely 
pleasant, to distinguish it from trey at, the final good. See Kafka Up. L ii. 1-2. 


THE INDIAN CONCEPTION OF VALUES 1 

The subject of value is a very complicated one, and it may 
appear presumptuous on my part to have undertaken to say any¬ 
thing that is worth listening to about it; but I shall not enter 
into the intricacies of the subject. I have for long felt that 
Indian philosophy is essentially a philosophy of values; and all 
that I now attempt is to convey to you one or two ideas which 
have occurred to me in this connection. Without further pre¬ 
liminaries therefore, I shall begin by stating what I understand 
by the term ‘value’. It seems to me that the meaning of this 
term can be best indicated by contrasting it with that of another, 
viz., ‘fact’. The immediate purpose of all knowledge is to 
acquaint us with facts. If I look about me, I perceive some 
object or other. That is direct observation. I may also come to 
know of things indirectly as when I hear a distant sound and 
connect it with its possible source. The object seen directly or 
known indirectly is a fact. It need not signify a present exist¬ 
ence, as these examples may suggest. It may be what existed in 
the past or what will exist in the future. It is not even necessary 
that it should be a matter of certainty; it is enough if it appears 
to be so. What is meant by ‘fact’ then, as used here, is simply 
anything that becomes the object of explicit consciousness. Sucn 
facts may well suffice for the purposes of a purely theoretic 
investigation; but in actual life their knowledge, as a rule, leads 
to action whose aim is the positive one of securing something we 
like or the negative one of avoiding something we dislike. Either 
way, knowledge lights up for us the path of action which we 
pursue in order that some desire of ours may be satisfied. It is 
this satisfaction of desire or attainment of ends as the result of 
knowing facts that is to be understood by ‘value’. But the 
realisation of value in this sense (tstd) generally implies the prior 
securing of some appropriate means; and these mediating factors 
( ista-sadhana ) also are often described as values. It is however 
obvious that, as subserving ends other than themselves, they can 
be only instrumental and not intrinsic or ultimate values. Thus 

1 Paper read at the Bhandarkar O. R. Institute, Poona, on the occasion of 
the Twelfth Anniversary Day of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, on 9 September 1937. 
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money is an instrumental value, while the satisfaction of any of 
life’s needs to which it is a means, is an intrinsic one. I shall 
have to do with both these kinds of value, and the particular 
context in which the term is used will, I hope, make it clear in 
which sense it is to be taken. 

I have assumed that the realisation of value is preceded by a 
knowledge of it. This is in accordance with our philosophical 
texts which define it as ‘that which, being known, is sought to 
be realised in one’s own experience ’. 1 Whether objects below 
the level of conscious being also seek values is a difficult question 
to decide. Some among modern as well as ancient writers have 
said that they do. A recent writer Prof. Laird, for instance, 
remarks that even such objects exhibit a partiality, or ‘non- 
indifference’ as he terms it, to some things as distinguished from 
others. A creeper twines round a tree near by and iron filings 
move towards the magnet, implying by their behaviour a certain 
preference to some objects rather than to others. And among 
ancient writers, Manu for example has stated that plants and 
trees have a sense of pain and pleasure.* This view may be right 
or it may be nothing more man poetic fancy such as inspired 
Kalidasa to write his Cloud Messenger or Shelley, his Sensitive 
Plant. But it is not necessary for us to settle the point for I 
propose to confine my attention now to what arc called purusarthas 
or numan values’, which signify that they are for a reflecting 
subject and thus exclude all reference not only to the sphere of 
infra-consdous being but also to all lower animals. The latter 
also, no doubt, strive to satisfy their desires like man; but they 
differ from him in that they do so without any idea of the satis¬ 
faction they arc seeking. Animal activity may involve an end, 
but it does not proceed from a definite consciousness of that end. 
As the Aitareydranyaka says: ‘Among living beings, it is man alone 
that says what he has known, that secs what he has known. 
He knows the future, he knows this world and the next; and he 
desires to attain the immortal through the mortal. Thus is he 
endowed, while other creatures are aware of only hunger and 
thirst’.* 

1 Cf. SiddhSnta-mukXOoatl, at. 146 and VtdSn ta-paribhdfd, viii. 

* Aniafi-iamjHJ bhaoartytU sukha-duhkha-samanvitdh, L 49. 

* IL iiL 2. 
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The rough and ready manner in which I have stated the 
meaning of value raises many questions. Thus the statement 
that it is for a reflecting self may lead one to ask whether values 
have any objective reference or are purely subjective. We must 
leave unanswered such questions, however important they may 
be, and proceed with our immediate task of pointing out what 
is distinctive about the Indian conception of values. Since, 
according to our definition, whatever is the means of satisfying 
any of the needs felt by man is an instrumental value, the number 
of such values becomes almost infinite. But a little reflection 
will show that there is no certainty in regard to several among 
them that they will secure the end that is sought to be attained 
through them. What was successful once or in the case of one 
person may not be so at another time or in the case of another 
person. Secondly, even when the means prove successful, the 
satisfaction derived through them is only provisional in that it is 
sooner or later replaced by a desire for some other mode of satis¬ 
faction. Thus, as ordinarily known to us, the instrument^ values 
are for the most part precarious ( anaikantika) and the intrinsic 
values arc all unstable (andtyantika ). 1 That is the irony of life, 
and it makes us ask whether there are any values that are not 
vitiated by these defects. The Indian answer to this question, 
to state it very broadly, is that there are two such values, viz., 
dharma and mo\sa. The other values are all brought under the 
heads of artha and kpma. These are the four well-known 
purusarthas — artha , kama, dharma , and moksa . 2 We may call the 
former pair secular values, and the latter spiritual. When I say 
that Indian philosophy is one of values, I mean that it primarily 
deals with these purusarthas and that the consideration of meta¬ 
physical questions comes in only as a matter of course. Even 
among the values, it is directly concerned with the two higher 
ones of dharma and mo\sa and the right means of realising them; 
but, as it should also show how they are superior, it has neces¬ 
sarily, though only generally, to consider the nature of the other 

1 Cf. SSAkhya-kArika, st. 1. 

* This list, though old and well-recognised, is not altogether satisfactory, for 
instrumental values are collocated in it with intrinsic ones. Thus artha, as 
generally understood, can only be a means while makfa is always conceived 
its an end. 
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two values. Hence we may define philosophy, as conceived in 
India, as a criticism of values. Other branches of learning also 
deal with select values; but the idea of preference or of better 
and worse is not, strictly speaking, involved in them . 1 

I have classed dharma and moksa together as spiritual values, 
but there is a great deal of difference between the two conceptions 
necessitating a separate treatment of them. I shall begin with 
dharma but, before explaining the different views held about it, 
I shall state what is to be understood by this term. Vatsyayana 
in his commentary on an early sutra of Gautama represents 
dharma as the result of right conduct. He says that virtues like 
charity, speaking the truth and compassion lead to it, and regards 
it as the means to some form of good.* We may thus take the 
word as standing for moral merit. But it must be admitted that 
this is not its usual meaning. More commonly, it is used with a 
wider significance as comprehending Vedic ritual or religious 
duties of one kind or another. But the point is that even when 
used ir* this wider sense, it necessarily includes ethical conduct 
on the principle, recognised from very early times, that the Vedas 
do not cleanse the morally impure . 3 Samkara, for instance, has 
stated that nobody that is not virtuous is qualified to enter upon 
die ceremonial life . 4 Dharma may thus be more than virtue, 
but it is not less. I shall not therefore be misrepresenting its 
nature if, for my present purpose, I. regard it as a moral concept 
roughly corresponding to the good as it is ordinarily understood 
in the West. I shall accordingly refer to it hereafter by its Indian 
name or by its Western equivalent as occasion may require. 

Now the ethical aim, to state it generally, is on the one hand 
to put a check upon or, if we prefer to express it so, refine natural 
impulses which are for the most part selfish, and on the other to 
strive to the best of one’s ability for securing the welfare of 
society. These features characterise dharma also. It compre¬ 
hends first the cultivation of virtues like fortitude and temperance 
(Simagunay which involve a good deal of self-restraint Next, 

1 Where inch an idea ia present, the vidyS may be said to usurp the function 
of philosophy. ' I. L 2. 

* AcdraStlnam rta punanti VeddfL—Vasiffha-dharmasHtra, vi. 3. 

‘ Vfddnta-ttitra, III. 1. 10. 

* See Gautawia-dharmasBtra, viiL 20-3. 
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and for the most part, it consists of what arc known as varnasrama- 
dharmas or duties which are conceived mainly, though not ex¬ 
clusively , 1 as social. Both of these arc obligatory, and they arc 
therefore termed nitya-karmas . The notion of dharma , however, 
is not exhausted by them, for it also includes kamya-karmas 
which, as their name indicates, directly aim at securing the good 
of the agent himself, like rank and riches. Only these karmas> 
on account of the inclusion of certain forms of ritual in them, 
are sometimes conceived as yielding their result not in this life 
but in a future one. Whether the advantages sought are of this 
world or of another, it is indispensable that their seeking should 
not come into conflict with the essential objects of the moral 
life, viz., self-culture and social service. This conception of 
dharma as a means to the attainment of certain ends is exactly 
the one we find, for instance, in the Mimamsa as taught by 
Kumarila. Dharma , be it understood as obligatory or optional, 
thus becomes an instrumental value and not an ultimate one. 

But this is only one of the ways in which it is conceived by 
the Indians, and there are two others which we should consider 
now. It will be seen that, though by placing various restrictions 
on the exercise of natural impulses, the above view precludes the 
seeking of kama in its crude sense of animal pleasure, it explains 
dharma on a utilitarian and therefore an ultimately hedonistic 
basis, since it makes its value depend upon the resulting well¬ 
being. Dissatisfied with this explanation, other thinkers, like 
Prabnakara, conceive of it in a different way. In their view, 
the idea of the phala or the result to be attained, irrespective of 
its being for oneself or for others, should be completely aban¬ 
doned, and dharma should be regarded as an intrinsic value worthy 
of being pursued for its own sake. What ought to actuate man 
in pursuing it is the consciousness that it is his duty to do so, 
and never the prospect of satisfying any desire that he or others 

S have. Dharma accordingly becomes an ultimate value here 
not merely an instrumental one as in the previous view. 
What is noteworthy is the total rejection of the hedonistic stand¬ 
point and the replacement of it by the principle of duty for duty’s 
sake. If we overlook certain more or less important differences, 

* Daily rites like mah&-yajrlas, for instance, have in view the good of beinga 
other than fellow-men. 
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this view of the good or of the right, as it is perhaps pre¬ 
ferable to term it, corresponds in the history of Indian thought 
to the view of the ‘categorical imperative’ put forward by Kant 
in the West. What he states in respect of the good, viz., that ‘it 
is good in itself, and considered by itself is to be esteemed much 
higher than all that can be brought about by it in favour of any 
inclination ’ 1 is exactly applicable to the present conception of 
dharma. This altered view of it has a very important implication : 
It shows that an instrumental value may, if one wills, be so 
pursued as to transform it into an intrinsic one. The way to do 
it is to mentally detach it from all its practical uses and concen¬ 
trate one’s efforts on realising it for its own sake. There is no 
■question that this turning away from the ordinary secular pur¬ 
poses to the fulfilment of which our activities are commonly 
directed is to greatly elevate them; and so far, we may regard 
this theory of dharma as higher than the previous one. But 
there is one serious defect in it In commending disinterested 
activity in the literal sense of the expression, it is indulging in 
a pure abstraction, for action entirely divorced from purpose is 
a psychological impossibility. To insist upon such activity in 
the n a m e of dharma is, as Samkara observes, to reduce life to 
a form of meaningless drudgery . 3 Considerations of this kind 
have led to the formulation of a third view which, as being 
Vcdantic, may be looked upon as containing the highest concep¬ 
tion of dharma according to ancient Indians. It represents a 
further revaluation of dharma by making it subserve what is 
known as mo\sa. Our actions are not here emptied of all 
motive as in the previous view; only the diverse purposes of the 
duties that fall to us as men are replaced by one and the same end 
of helping the atta inm ent of mo\sa. Dharma thus assumes the 
role or an instrumental value once again, but it is instrumental 
not to the realisation of any secular ends, however purely they 
may be conceived, but for achieving what is regarded as the 
supreme spiritual ideal. 

But what is the nature of this ideal to which dharma is to be 
subordinated? The conception of mo\sa differs widely in the 
different schools; but all of them represent it as the highest of 

1 T. K. Abbott: Kant's Theory of Ethics, p. 10. 

1 See com. on Gfti, iii. 1. 
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human values. The significance of representing it so, according 
to our criterion of the highest value, is that there should be no 
lapse from it when it is once attained. That is, it should be 
eternal (pitya). It should also be absolute in the sense that it 
can never become the means to any other end (phala). We need 
not dwell on the distinctions in the nature of mokja as conceived 
in the several schools. It will do for us to regard it as standing 
for peace of spirit which it finally purports to be according to all 
of them. This value is intimately connected with Truth or know¬ 
ledge of ultimate reality, since the acquisition of such knowledge 
is regarded as a necessary preliminary to its attainment. Truth 
thus becomes a means and not an end. This is clear, so far as 
the Vedanta is concerned, from the description of the knowledge 
of ultimate reality as a path or panthah in the Upanisads . 1 * That 
the same is also the view of thinkers other than Vedantins may 
be indicated by citing the opinion of the exponents of other 
systems. In the Nyaya-sutra, for example, we read that moksa 
results from knowing the true nature of reality . 3 The Sdhkhya - 
karika again speaks of the destruction of the threefold misery 
(duhkha-iraya) as the consequence of knowing what the system 
takes to be the ultimate nature of the universe . 3 That is, Indian 
philosophy does not stop short at the discovery of truth but 
utilises it for attaining something else which it holds to be more 
valuable. But it will be said that such a view removes Truth 
from the high pedestal which it occupies as an ultimate value 
according to Western conceptions. Thinkers like Bradley arc 
positive that philosophy aims only at Truth. He writes: ‘It 
seeks to gain possession of Reality but only in an ideal form .’ 4 
Another modern writer states that ‘its mission terminates in the 

S uest, rather than any actions that may follow from it ’ 3 Now 
le seeking of ultimate truth may have its own secular or worldly 
attractions. It may, for instance, be sought for the sake of the 
fame it may bring. By diverting it from all such aims and 
pursuing it for its own sake, Truth, it may be admitted, can be 

1 Svet&hatara Up. iiL 8. 

• * TaUva-jHanat nHlrevasddhigamah. (I. i. 1). 

• Duhkha-trayabhighatat jijftasa. (at. 1). 

4 Enoyt on Truth and Reality, p. 12. 

4 J. S. Mackenzie: Ultimate Values, p. 26. 
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transformed, like dharma in the Prabhakara school, into an end 
in itself. But that seems to make philosophy the same as science, 
the only difference being that while the special sciences deal 
each with some one particular aspect of reality, philosophy is 
concerned with the whole of it. There is indeed a tendency to 
identify the two in the West, doubtless, as a result of the rapid 
growth of experimental science in the last few centuries. But 
considering the general nature of knowledge, it seems that its 
ultimate significance should be practical. Our minds, psycholo¬ 
gists tell us, are through and through conational, and cannot 
therefore rest in mere cognition. 

In thus differentiating philosophy from science, however, I 
do not imply that their subject-matter is necessarily distinct We 
may grant, for the moment, that philosophy aims at nothing 
more than the co-ordination or the integration of the results of 
science. But this does not eliminate the difference between the 
two, for the impulses which they satisfy arc entirely different. 
Science gratifies curiosity or wonder, if we prefer to put it so; 
but philosophy is meant to meet the deepest desire or man for 
peace of soul. In a beautiful poem, George Herbert says that 
God in creating man endowed him with all possible gifts— 
strength, beauty, wisdom, honour and pleasure; out in the end 
refrained from adding to them the great gift of rest, saying— 

‘Yet let him keep the rest, 

But keep them with repining resdessness; 

Let him be rich and weary, that at least 
If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 
May toss him to my breast.’ 

It is this resdessness, consequent upon not merely intellectual 
doubts but also the sorrows and sufferings of life, which is the 
true cause of man’s philosophic quest. Or, to state the same 
from the standpoint of the present poem, this unrest is part of 
a divine scheme which is intended to make man turn to God 
where alone he can find abiding peace. Philosophy is not there¬ 
fore ‘a game of speculation’, as it has been described, meant 
only to afford intellectual satisfaction by dispelling doubts, but 
a practical study which should issue in the right mode of life. 
Its aim is not merely to unravel the mystery of existence but 
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to discover a way out of the misery of life as indicated, for 
instance, by Buddha’s noble saying that he would willingly bear 
the burden of everybody’s suffering, if he could bring relief to 
the world. 1 

If we grant that the object of philosophy is to help us out 
of this radical unrest of life, we shall understand the significance 
of subordinating dharma to moksa. All our activities, indeed, 
seem to be directed towards this object; but we fail to attain 
it for, owing to our ignorance of the ultimate truth, we act on 
selfish or short-sighted views. Our belief, however, in the cor¬ 
rectness of these views is immediate. Now it is a matter of 
common experience that if belief which is based upon immediate 
convictions is to be effectively removed, the knowledge of its 
contrary must become equally immediate. The knowledge of 
ultimate reality which speculative philosophy aims at, being merely 
a theoretical construction, is necessarily mediate. It may remove 
doubt, but it is powerless to influence conduct until it has been 
transformed into immediate knowledge. It is only when such 
immediacy is achieved and the truth, of which we are intellec¬ 
tually convinced, is seen mirrored in our own experience, that 

our old convictions disappear and our attitude towards life is 
set right. Till then we shall continue in the course to which 
we are accustomed. It is for converting mediate philosophic 
knowledge into an immediate experience that the Indian systems 
recommend the adoption of some definite course of practical 
discipline. To connect practical training in this manner with 
philosophy, it may appear, is to lose sight of the distinction between 
it and religion. But we must remember that the training is not 
for securing any end externally imposed upon us; it is only for 
transforming into an inner conviction the mediate knowledge 
of ultimate reality which has already received our intellectual 
assent. Hence there is nothing authoritarian about it; and if 
philosophy thereby seems to become blended with religion, it 
is not in the sense of any dogma. We cannot dwell at any 
length on the details of this discipline. It will suffice to remark 
that it consists of two parts—one for securing detachment from 
all personal interests (yairagya) and the other for cultivating 

“ " 1 Kali-kalufa-kftam yam loke mayi nipatantu vimucyatSm hi lokah. See 
Kumirila’a Tantra-varttika, I. ii. 1. 
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powers of mental concentration ( yoga). And it is chiefly as an 
aid to the former side of the discipline, viz., the elimination of 
selfish impulses, that dharma is to be utilised in the last of the 
three views referred to above. The way in which it contributes 
to this result is quite familiar through the teaching of the Gita 
and does not require much explanation. Briefly it is that the 
pursuit of dharma in the spirit of this teaching, or niskama-karmo 
as it is called, will enable us to inwardly assimilate ultimate truth 
by destroying our narrow views which, as stated above, form the 
cnief obstacle to our doing so. 

But there is one aspect of this teaching to which I like to 
refer in passing. In all moral activities there is a distinction 
between quality and content One and the same kind of action 
may be done in two or more ways which differ in their moral 
Quality. Similarly, the moral quality may remain the same in 
diverse acts though their content be different The result of 
subordinating the good to moksa is to elevate the moral quality 
of actions above their subject-matter. Thus the work in which 
Arjuna engages himself as a result of the Gita teaching is stu¬ 
pendous in its magnitude, being no less than setting right the 
world which is running off the rails. The actions, which ordinary 
people like ourselves have to perform bears no comparison to it. 
While the one, for instance, would count for much in a historical 
estimate, the other would be nowhere. Yet, as a way of approach 
to moksa y the two do not differ in the least. ‘All service ranks 
the same with God’. This is the significance of the famous 
principle enunciated in the Gita that one’s own duty, be it never 
so low, is superior to another’s, a principle which has been 
accepted by all the orthodox schools and whose knowledge has 
filtered down even to the lowest ranks of our society as suggested, 
for instance, by the words which Kalidasa puts into the mouth 
of the fisherman in the Sdkuntalam , l It should not be inferred 
from this elevation of the moral quality of an action above its 
content that the latter remains unregulated, for that would put 
an end to all social order whose maintenance, though not overtly 
emphasised, is one of the main objects of dharma. There is, as 
indicated by the term sva-dharma , a rule governing the content 


* vi. 2 . 
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also, viz., that each person should do the duty of his station in 
society. 

I have so far spoken only of the good and the true out of the 
famous triad of values commonly recognised in the West; and 
it is necessary to add a few words regarding the third of them,, 
viz., the beautiful, to complete my treatment of values. Of these,, 
the true is the same in both the schemes of values, although 
Indians look upon it as an instrumental and not an ultimate 
value, and dharma , you will remember, I have taken as roughly- 
corresponding to the good. As regards the beautiful, however, 
we come across a rather strange fact, for it is not recognised 
at all by Indian philosophers. The only reference to it we can 
trace in their works is when they are illustrating their philoso¬ 
phic doctrine. In the San\hya\ari\a for example, Prakrti is 
compared to a dancer who retires from the stage when she has 
played her part . 1 In the Pafica-dasi, in a similar way, painting 
as well as the drama, is made use of in the exposition of Advaita . 2 
Otherwise Indian philosophers are entirely silent about this value; 
and the statement that ‘all prattle about poetry ought to cease ,’ 3 
though it refers to only one of the fine arts, represents their 
attitude towards all of them. And in this, they took much the- 
same view as Plato seems to have done in ancient Greece. That 
this ovcr-Puritanic view of art was not of late origin is shown 
by Manu’s reckoning of song, dance and instrumental music 
{tauryatrikam) among human weaknesses ( vyasana ). 4 The same 
also seems to be the import of the curse which, in the epilogue to 
the Ndtya-sdstra , is stated to have been pronounced on dancing. 
In other words, aesthetic pleasure on this view is not one of the* 
higher values at all but only kama or sensuous pleasure in disguise. 

But this does not mean that the value of Beauty was not felt 
at all by Indians, for there were other groups of thinkers, neither 
less ancient nor less influential, who explored its nature and 
pointed out its exalted character. Bharata speaks of his work, 
which may be characterised as an encyclopaedia of nearly all the 
fine arts, as the ‘fifth Veda ’. 5 We may also mention in this 
connection the numerous dlamkari\as or writers on poetics for, 
though they only speak of poetry and the drama, they imply a. 

1 St. 59. * Chap. vi. and x. * Kavyalapam ca varjaytl. 

4 vii. 47. • i. 12. 
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general theory of art. This altered view of art, broadly speaking, 

K rs in two forms so that we have three different views in 
re, as in the case of dharma. 

(f) The first and the earlier which is advocated by writers 
like Bhamaha is that the beautiful, being the source of pure 
delight, is far from reprehensible . 1 Vamana, for example, re¬ 
ferring to poetry and the drama, states that they arc quite worthy 
of our regard (grahya) owing to the beauty of their form as well 
as of content* Kalidasa makes the dancing-master in the 
Malavikagnimitra* say that the high esteem in which he holds 
his art is on account of its intrinsic merit, not because he professes 
it; and among the reasons given for such preference is the 
universality of its appeal, which shows that it is not to be regarded 
as merely subjective in its character. That is, even if art be 
kama, as its critics say, it is kama idealised and sublimated so that 
its selfish and sensual side is entirely eliminated. 

( ii) This view of art for art’s sake, as we may term it, is 
however, not the final verdict of the Indian mind on it, for we 
find it profoundly transformed, as in the case of dharma , by 
another and somewhat later school of thinkers who represent 
it as the means essentially of experiencing rasa or aesthetic ecstasy, 
comparing it at the same time to the ineffable peace of mo\sa. A 
In addition to the exposition of this view in the many works of 
this school, there is also the old saying that it is only the fortunate 
that can taste rasa, for it is so much like yogic experience. The 
idea of rasanubhava 4 as the aesthetic aim is, no doubt, very old; 
but, to judge from the way in which it is mentioned in the 
Natya-idstra * it seems to have been regarded at that time as. its 
•own justification. But in this later view its value comes to be 


1 Cf. Bhimaha: Prltim karoti hirtim ca sddhu-kSvya-nibandhanam (i. 2). 
This refer* to poetic or, more generally, artistic creation; but the same, as 
•oroetime* cited by others, applies to artistic appreciation also. See e.g., 
DhoanyOloka, p. 12 (com.). 

• I. L 1-3. * i. 4. * Para-brahmdsvSda~sabrahma-cdritvam. 

• Puaytwanlah pramitjoanti yoghat rasa-samtatim: quoted in Sdhitya- 

darpata, iiL 

• vi. 32-3. The statement Ran tsat tah occurring in the Taittirlya Upa- 
rtifad is sometimes cited in support of the antiquity of this view. But there is 
nothing in the context to show its connection with rasa as aesthetic experience. 
See e.g., Samktra's com. 
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assessed by a standard accepted by philosophers as the highest 
Like the good then, it finally becomes related in the Indian 
view to the highest ideal of man. But there is an important 
difference in the manner of its relation which requires a few 
words of explanation. 

It is common knowledge that the fine arts of dancing, archi¬ 
tecture, painting and sculpture have been affiliated in India, as 
in many other countries, to religion and therefore in a way to 
philosophy also. Even poetry is so, as shown by what may be 
described as the ‘poetry of piety’ which comprises hymns and 
stotras too numerous to mention. But I do not mean by the 
relation of art to philosophy this kind of subordination through 
its subject-matter. That is only to utilise, art for making religion 
and philosophy more attractive; and it justifies the claim put for¬ 
ward by Bharata , 1 and reiterated by others, that no subject is 
beyond the reach of art. What I mean is the recognition that, 
quite apart from its theme, art by virtue of its form as art can 
be of use to the spiritual aspirant. It will be remembered that 
the practical discipline, required for transforming the mediate 
knowledge of ultimate truth into an immediate experience, com¬ 
prises not only the cultivation of unselfish habits but also the 
practice of contemplation. Art also, like ruskama-^arma, may, 
by purging our emotions, help what I have described as the inner 
assimilation of the ultimate truth, for devotion to the beautiful 
is not less unselfish than devotion to the good. It is however, 
specially fitted to assist the latter or contemplative side of the 
discipline; and it is as such that one of the arts, music, appears 
to be recommended in the Yajnavalkya-smrii . 2 Art may, indeed, 
be characterised as the layman’s yoga, for the spell which it 
casts on one’s mind is so complete. But over and above this 
direct help, there is another which it can indirectly render. By 
the attitude of detachment which it evokes, it gives man a fore¬ 
taste, albeit momentary, of the supreme peace which, according 
to all the Indian systems, should be the aim of man to secure. 
Satisfying thus the same impulse, art becomes a sample or pattern 
of mofya; and a mind that is continually nourished upon it, if 
sufficiently earnest, may easily feel itself drawn towards that 
higher end. 


1 i. 113-4. 


* iii. 114. 


3 
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Thus, according to the Indian view, all the three so-called 
eternal values arc subsidiary to one and the same end of mofca . 1 
Of these, the beautiful may not be a necessary aid like the other 
two, but it still forms a desirable approach to it. And here we 
come upon another point in which the Indian view diverges 
from the generality or European views. These three values, no 
doubt arc vasdy superior to all others which arc infected with 
one form or other of self-interest; but they arc far from being 
supreme or absolute. In fact, it seems hard to understand how 
more than one value can be absolute. It is as a result of the 
conflicts and perplexities of life that we come to cherish these 
values; but none of them is adequate by itself to take us finally 
beyond them. They certainly reveal to us the nature of the 
ultimate goal, but they do so only dimly and partially. We have 
explained the reason why the pursuit of truth for its own sake 
cannot be a supreme value. It is mediate and cannot therefore 
effectively supplant our first and intimate convictions regarding 
the world in which we find ourselves placed. The chief reason 
for the relative inferiority of the other two values is that their 
successful pursuit docs not, as a matter of course, require a know¬ 
ledge of ultimate truth. That is, their realisation is not incom¬ 
patible with ignorance of the final philosophic truth. There 
should be instances within the experience of us all where good¬ 
ness docs not necessarily mean philosophic enlightenment 
Similarly in the case of tne beautiful also. The enjoyment of 
fine music or the appreciation of a good poem may reauire much 
intellectual culture but by no means does it need a knowledge 
of the ultimate truth also. In the case of beauty there is another 
deficiency also since the peace or poise of mind which it brings 
to its votaries, though comparable in its quality to the peace of 
spirit signified by mot^a, is, as already remarked, transient and 
cannot therefore be the highest value. But it is quite permissible 
to pursue them even for their own sake for they are, unlike the 
other values, free from every taint of self-interest. The highest 
service they can render, however, is as handmaids to moksa. 
That is the central teaching of ancient India regarding values. 

There is one other point to which a brief reference is neces- 


1 This is the significan c e of the Giti statement, Adkydtma-vidyd vidydndm 
(x. 32) where fSsmksrs understands mokfa-vidyd from adhydtma-vidya. 
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sary. The way in which the final goal of mo^sa is conceived as 
eternal and all-satisfying, may make one think that it is a mere 
idea which has been elevated to the rank of an ideal: and it may 
lead to the question whether it at all admits of realisation. The 
answer of Indian philosophers is that it can undoubtedly be 
realised. All of them, including the heterodox, believe that ig¬ 
norance carries within itself the seeds of its destruction, and that 
it is bound to be superseded by Truth for which, as an old 
Buddhistic verse has it, ‘the human mind has a partiality’. 1 And 
we may deduce as a corollary from it that evil also, which is a 
consequence of wrong knowledge, must fall away in the end 
leaving man free. 3 That is, even systems not recognising God 
as a benevolent controller, believe that the scheme of things is 
favourable to the realisation of the supreme value. But there is 
one distinction: Some Indian thinkers admit jivanmufyi, which 
means that the goal of life can be reached here on this earth; 
others do not recognise it and so make it realisable hereafter—in a 
future existence. If I may conclude by expressin 
opinion, the question whether the highest value is 
not of much consequence. We may grant that it is not finally 
attained and that man’s reach will always exceed his grasp. What 
really matters is the deliberate choosing of it as the ideal to be 
pursued, and thereafter making a persistent and continual advance 
towards it. 


; a personal 
attainable is 


1 ‘ Nirupadrava-bhutdrtha-svabh&xxuya viparyayal | 

Na bddho'yalnavatvi'pi buddhestat-pak$a-pdtatah ’—quoted by V&caspati in 
hi* Sdrlkhya-tattixi-kaumudl, st. 64. 

* Cf. Medhatithi on Manu-smrti, ii. I: Na hi vytimoho yuga-sahasranuvartu 
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The subject that I have selected for the address, which it is 
customary to deliver on such an occasion, possesses little technical 
importance. It is the old and familiar theme of the ideal of 
life; only I deal with it here from the Indian standpoint. I 
trust that what I say will be found to be of some interest to all, 
and not merely to those who are conversant with Indian philo¬ 
sophy. 

One of the most striking features of Indian thought is its 
many-sidedness. It includes all possible types of solutions of the 
chicr problems of philosophy. We have monism and pluralism, 
idealism and realism of diverse shades represented in it What 
is yet more noteworthy is that this variety, which characterises 
Indian philosophy as a whole, appears over again in more than 
one system. Thus when Buddhism came to be taught, it soon 
split up in much the same fashion, giving rise to various kinds 
of realistic and idealistic views within it. History repeated 
itself when still later the Vedanta emerged in its classical form, 
and became divided into several schools. Many of these doc¬ 
trines have disappeared in the course of the long and chequered 
history of Indian thought, but even those that have come down 
to our time arc sufficient to illustrate the wide variety of its 
forms. It may be that such speculative diversity redounds 
greatly to the credit of the Indian mind. I propose, however, 
to dwell at present not on that side of the subject, but rather on 
the element of unity which is found to run through all this 
diversity. That these systems are not altogether heterogeneous 
and admit of being unified is by no means a new idea. It was 
held by the old Indian thinkers themselves, and they tried in 
more than one way to reconcile the differences among them. 1 
But those reconciliations were generally effected from a theo¬ 
retical standpoint. There is, however, one view among them 
which, though neither so fully worked out nor so familiar, is 
of a different kind; and my present purpose is to draw attention 
to it 

• Address of the General President at the Indian Philosophical Congress 
held at Hyderabad (Deccan) in December 1939. 

1 See e.g., Nydya-ma^'ari, pp. 267-72. IJainism also, in its Syadv&da, 
may be said to hare attempted a kind of synthesis of the ▼arious doctrines. 
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It is well known that the West has for long believed that 

S hilosophy aims at satisfying the impulse of curiosity or the 
ssirc to know. To judge from the attitude towards the universe 
revealed in the earliest of the philosophic hymns found in the 
Veda, the first efforts at philosophising in India also seem to 
have been directed to the same end. But soon this interest in 
mere speculation ceased, and philosophic truth came to be sought 
mainly for the light which it might throw upon the ultimate 
significance of life. This practical interest has, as it is now well 
recognised, ever since been the distinguishing feature of Indian 
philosophy. The remarkable unanimity in this respect among 
the various systems shows that the aim of Indian philosophy, 
as a whole, is to determine the ideal of practical life rather than 
merely to formulate a set of theoretical views of the universe. 1 
And since this ideal, so far as it is realisable in the present life, 
is, as I shall try to point out, essentially the same according to 
ithe several systems, its inculcation may be regarded as the 
element which is common to them all. To the modern student, 
who has been nursed in the belief that philosophy is ‘the child 
of wonder’, such close linking together of theory and practice 
may appear to hinder the proper investigation of philosophical 
questions by importing notions like those of good and evil, 
higher and lower, which arc, in his opinion, irrelevant to it. 
Whether or not it has proved a hindrance in the present case 
docs not really concern us now, for I am speaking of the lesson 
of Indian philosophy as we find it; and it is not therefore necessary 
to enter into a discussion of the correctness of the standpoint 
which it has adopted. Besides, any attempt to do so will take 
us-too far away from our subject. So I shall proceed to state 
what I consider to be the common features of the ideal of life 
which the Indian systems gcnerallv have in view. 

The first and foremost of these features is unselfishness. 
Surcivara, whose place in the history of Vedantic monism is 
next only to that of Samkara, states that it characterises the 
ideal of practical life according to not only the Vedic but also 
the non-Vedic systems. 2 And he adds that one of the latter, 
viz., Buddhism denies the very existence of the self in order to 

1 Cf. Agamdndm virodho'pi vdtiva 'vidyate purufdrthe sarvetdm avirodhat. 
Nyaya-maXjori, p. 267. 

* Bfhaddranyaka Up. Vdrttika, pp. 513-5. 
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impress on the minds of its adherents the importance of this 
feature. If the belief in a persisting self were false, it is obvious 
that all selfish activity would become utterly meaningless. Thus 
the Buddhistic doctrine of ‘no self’ ( nairatmya-vada), according 
to Surdvara is, what is termed ‘a fiction of ethical value’. Other 
schools may not have pushed their metaphysical views so far 
as Buddhism; but they do not, in the least, lag behind it in 
the emphasis they lay upon this feature of the ideal. But we 
must remember that by unselfishness here is to be understood 
the entire abnegation of self-interest. An ancient law-giver, 1 
who belongs to the pre-Christian period, defines a cultured 
person (sista) as one whose heart is free from all personal desires. 
That is also the implication of the exalted place which the 
orthodox and the unorthodox schools alike assign to samnyasa. 
The merits of detachment arc not unknown to doctrines pro¬ 
pounded elsewhere, and all of them teach it with equal fervour. 
Even the idea of complete or absolute self-denial is not foreign 
to some of them. A witty bishop, in speaking to children, is 
stated to have asked ‘What is the Cross?’ and answered it 
h imself by saying ‘It is the T crossed out’. But the uniqueness 
of the Indian view consists in the special emphasis placed upon 
such self-denial. 

This emphasis on the total exclusion of self-interest may 
suggest that it is a purely ascetic ideal which is here held up 
before the aspirant—an ideal which is negative and mejins a 
voluntary forsaking of the world. That, indeed, is now the 
prevalent belief regarding the Indian view of life. There is 
no doubt that the ideal is ascetic; but, according to most of 
the schools, it is so in a positive and not in a negative sense. 
By ‘positive asceticism’, I mean such asceticism as goes hand in 
hand with altruistic activity and is never divorced from it That 
is, the aim of life is not mere detachment, but detachment and 
service. We have here a second feature of the common Indian 
ideal, viz., service, which shows that the pursuit of it docs not 
mean running away from society and seeking passive isolation. 
Man’s temptation, according to it, is not the world; rather his 
temptation, to put it compendiously, is the flesh. In other 


1 Va*i#h*—See hit Dharmasutra, (L 6) Sitfah punarahdmatmd. 
Apaatamba: Dharma-tOra , L xx. 1-4. 


Cf. alto 
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words, what is commended here is self-renunciation and not 
world-renunciation; and the common belief that the Indian ideal 
is mostly negative is not in accord with the prevailing spirit 
of Indian teaching. The greatest warrant for this conclusion 
is found in the Gita which all orthodox systems, without any 
exception, reckon as a scripture of the highest authority. It 
insists upon the necessity of leading a life of incessant activity, 
although one may have no object to attain thereby for oneself. 
Life without action, it reckons, as almost a sin. The divine 
teacher here, who is necessarily also the exemplar of the teaching 
he imparts, says ‘There is nothing in the three worlds which 
I have to toil for; ahd yet I act’. 1 The influence of this teaching 
is, in all probability, to be traced even outside orthodox thought 
as, for example, in the Bodhisattva conception of later Buddhism, 
according to which, Buddhahood, the very pinnacle of human 
aspiration, is sought because of the fitness it secures for rendering 
true service to others. 

It may appear from what I have stated that renunciation 
and service are separate aims, which arc to be pursued inde¬ 
pendently. But it is really not so, for they are conceived as 
standing in an intimate ana vital relation to each other. Service 
is not regarded here as a mere concomitant of renunciation, but 
the very means of cultivating it. Consequently the aim is not 
renunciation and service, but renunciation through service. 2 It 
means that true detachment cannot be achieved, except by living 
an active life in the midst of others and devoting oneself to 
their welfare; only the activities, which such a life signifies, 
should be carried on without the least thought of advantage to 
oneself, if they should lead to complete detachment. As active 
service then, the discipline involves self-affirmation; and as tend¬ 
ing to complete detachment, it also involves self-denial. The 
excellence or the teaching is in bringing these opposites into har¬ 
mony; and it is able to do so by purifying the one of egoism 

1 iii. 22. 

' Here a few Indian doctrines differ. They teach that social service is 
not essential to the cultivation of renunciation, but that renunciation Is a neces¬ 
sary precondition of all true service. Though the preliminary discipline thus 
becomes negative, it does not signify indifference to others as shown e.g., by 
the rule of ahimsd which is binding on all ascetics, no matter to what school 
they belong. 
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and the other of passivity or inaction. But these activities are 
not left to be determined by the choice or opinion of the 
individual, for the service which is to be the means of cultivating 
the spirit of renunciation is defined as consisting in the doing of 
sva-dharma or the dudes of the station which one fills in society. 1 
There is nothing, indeed, in the view precluding a person from 
engaging hims elf in any altruistic activity he may like; but the 
point is that, under all circumstances, he should perform his 
own imm ediate duties first. This insistence on the performance 
of one’s own duties implies the abolition of all distinctions of 
hi gh and low among them for, when we consider duties as 
means to renunciation, it is not their content that matters, but 
Ac selfless spirit in which they are done. All can therefore be 
samnydsins in this sense, because all have their places in society 
and die duties pertaining to them. Accordingly, we find the 
Mahabhdrata representing as a pattern of true asceticism a pedlar 
who fulfils his functions in society conscientiously and with 
absolute disinterestedness. 3 

• Renunciation and service, however, arc not the only features 
of the ideal. There is a third feature also; but before specifying 
it, it is desirable to find out in what respect the above training, 
which is meant to further the moral life, is incomplete. A 
great deal will, no doubt, be gained by a person that goes through 
this discipline; but, though he may thereby be able to renounce 
all self-interest, he will continue to be aware of his agency. To 
state the same in the terminology of the Gita, though he may 
free hi m self from the idea that he is an enjoyer (< bhoktr ), he 
will remain conscious that he is a doer {kartf)* Such self- 
consciousness is, indeed, necessary inasmuch as the disciple in 
this stage sets before himself a definite purpose, viz., the over¬ 
coming of selfishness through performing his duty. But all 
pich activity, by its very character, involves the possibility of an 
internal constraint or strife within the self. Disinterested activity, 
even when it is the result of strife, may be quite commendable; 
but it cannot be regarded as the ultimate ideal. The need for 

1 The conception of tva-dharma is wider than that of ' roy station and its 
duties.' It includes the cultivation of self-regarding virtue* also like humility and 
fortitude. But, for the take of simplicity in treatment, we confine our attention 
here to the predominant part of it. * xii. 267-70. 

* Cf. AnandajMna’t glow on &mkara'a com. on iii. 25 aod v. 3. 
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striving which may, at any moment, be felt in such activity is 
rather an index that the goal has not been reached. To reach 
it which, according to all Indian thinkers, is a state characterised 
by peace of spirit, ‘a repose that ever is the same’, this need for 
effort must wholly disappear. Hence it is not enough for 
attaining the ideal to dismiss self-interest; the notion of*agency 
also must be given up. In other words, the agent should 
transcend the sense of duty itself by rising above himself com¬ 
pletely. As the Mahabharata puts it, we should first forswear 
all selfishness, and then ‘forswear that by which we do so ’. 1 
The thought here is that unselfishness which is conscious of 
itself is not the perfect form of it. We have a sample of such 
a totally impersonal attitude, though but a transient one, in art 
experience, where the object is contemplated, neither as related 
to oneself nor as related to others, but solely for its own sake . 3 
It is only when we succeed in liberating us from ourselves in this 
sense that we might 

‘Love all loveliness, nor vearn 

' With tyrannous longings; undisturbed might live 
Greeting the summer’s and the spring’s return, 

Nor wailing that their joy is fugitive’. 

But here the question may be asked whether such trans¬ 
cendence is at all possible in the case of moral activity, whatever 
be the truth as regards aesthetic experience. The answer is 
that it is quite possible as seen, for example, in a mother devoting 
herself to the care of her child. In bestowing that care, she 
acts as she ought to; but yet it is not a mere sense of duty that 
actuates her, as it may be in the case of a nurse. Her response 
is on a higher plane where the sense of duty merges in love, 
and she grows completely un-sclfconscious in attending to the 
needs of the child. This is what is meant by the saying that 
love is stronger than duty. The same purpose is present in both 
the mother and the nurse, viz., the welfare of the child; but, in 
the case of the mother, the service gains a new significance as 


* Tyaja dhermam adharmam ca ubhe laly&rrtr tyaja | 

Ubhe tatySnjtt tyahtvd yena tyajasi tat tyaja || ( S&nti-parva .") 

* Cf. Sarhbandha-viSefa-tvikara-parihdra-myamdnadhyavasdyat tadhdraiiyena 
pratitaih: Kdvya-prakdia, iv. 27-8. 
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the spontaneous expression of a unique attitude towards the 
object of devotion. The attainment of a similar level of action, 
in respect not of this person or that but of all, represents the 
Indian ideal of life. The agent passes in it from a state of 
striving morality to that of spontaneous service where he acts 
as he tloes, because he cannot but do so. The activity then 
becomes the natural manifestation of an inner attitude of soul, 
and is consequently characterised not by constraint or strife but 
by supreme joy which is the sign of liberation from it. The 
merely outward life, the common conventional morality which 
may not always point to a corresponding inner urge, altogether 
disappears. That marks the culmination of the discipline, and 
he, who has reached it, is no longer an aspirant (sadhaka) but 
is a perfected saint (siddha). Some of the best portions of the 
Oita arc taken up with a description of this super-individual 
or universal life . 1 

If such be the final ideal, then there is a wide gulf separating 
it from the discipline of the first stage; and further training 
becomes necessary to transform the moral activity of that stage 
into spontaneous and selfless service. It may seem, from the 
example given above of a mother’s care for her child, that love 
will suffice for such transformation; but it cannot. It may 
suffice in her case, because the service is quite restricted in its 
scope. Her solicitude for the welfare of her child does not 
necessarily imply equal solicitude on her part for the children 
of others. But the service, which the complete achievement of 
the goal of life signifies, cannot be thus restricted. It can know 
of neither exclusions nor preferences. This service also un¬ 
doubtedly involves love; and an old Sanskrit verse describes the 
attitude of a person, who has reached the goal, as that of a parent 
to whom the whole world is like his own household . 2 But 
it is a love which is mediated by comprehensive knowledge. 
To know all, it may be said, is to love all; or, to use the words 
of the poet, ‘Utter knowledge is but utter love’. If one form 
of love is notoriously blind, all forms of it operate more or 
less instinctively and not with complete understanding. The 


x Sea c-g., ii. 55 ff; wv. 22 ff. 

* Ayam nija}} pan vtti gatjand laghucetas&m | 
UcUfra-cark&nttm tu oasudhaba kufumbakam H 
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only key to such understanding is philosophy. That is, the 
gulf between common morality and the idea referred to above, 
can be bridged only by philosophic know edge; and for the 
acquisition of such knowledge, a further course of discipline, 
which is predominantly intellectual, becomes necessary. 

Here we see the relation of philosophic theory to the ideal 
of practical life. It serves to consummate the aim which is 
involved in the moral life. 1 For this purpose of consummating 
the ideal any one of the doctrines, which commends unselfish 
service, will suffice, provided it embodies, at the same time, a 
self-consistent view of the universe. Further, since we are now 
occupied with the ideal of life realisable here, under empirical 
conditions and not elsewhere, it will suffice to take into consider¬ 
ation the teaching of the systems chiefly in so far as it concerns 
the place of the individual in the universe as a whole and to his 
relation to other living beings. This does not mean that the 
other parts of the doctrines are unnecessary or useless, but only 
that divergences there, however important they may be for those 
who are concerned with the exclusive validity of particular 
doctrines, do not matter for our present purpose. There are, 
we know, such differences as, for instance, in regard to the 
ultimate nature of the self; but for us they only mean that the 
doctrines assign different metaphysical reasons to show the need 
for renunciation and sendee, which all of them alike admit as 
essential to the ideal. But whichever be the doctrine chosen, 
it is absolutely necessary that its teaching should, as a whole, be 
properly assimilated, if it is to have effective influence on everyday 
conduct It is not enough to think and know; one must also 
feel and experience. That is, the knowledge conveyed by the 
teaching should be transformed into an immediate conviction, 
if it is to issue in unbidden action, like a mother’s love. In her 
case also, there is a similar realisation. It is only such a living 
awareness, and not a merely conceptual knowledge of reality 
that can inspire love which will transmute conduct But it is 
necessary to remember that the two types of love arc quite 
different. The one, viz., instinctive love is really a form of 
attachment ( mamata ) as shown by the exclusions it implies, 
whereas the other signifies, as we know, complete detachment 


1 Cf. Sarvam karmakhilam P&rthajH&ne paritamdpyaU U GltJ, iv. 33. 
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and therefore equal love for all. The latter resembles what 
thcistic creeds like Christianity term ‘divine love’; but even from 
that, it differs in some vital points. To mention only one of 
them: we are there in the realm of faith and not, as here, of 
knowledge or insight into the ultimate nature of the universe. 
It is this insight or abiding enlightenment that forms the third 
and last feature of the common Indian ideal of life to which 
I desire to draw attention now. 

When the ethical training of the first stage comes to be 
aided by such enlightenment, renunciation, instead of being 
merely an aim externally regulating conduct, becomes the 
natural expression of an inner conviction; and, in like manner, 
service, instead of being a means to an end, becomes the necessary 
consequence of that conviction. 1 Or, to state the same other¬ 
wise, the constraint of obligation is replaced by the spontaneity 
of love. Owing to this total metamorphosis, moral action passes 
into a higher form. To a person that has reached this stage, 
the duties of his station, as such, to whose importance in the 
earlier stage of the discipline I drew attention, lose their special 
significance; and he reacts to presented situations without relat¬ 
ing them, as before, to himself. It is this transcending of all 
subjective or personal valuation which is the significance of the 
Upanishadic saying that a knower is not troubled by thoughts 
like ‘Have I not done the right?’ or ‘Have I done the wrong?’ a 
It means that he rises above the moods of self-approbation and 
self-condemnation. Consequently, though still an actor on the 
stage of the world like others, nis point of view becomes that 
of an impartial spectator. 3 He will necessarily continue to work 
and help others, but the service which he renders will extend 
to all without any distinction whatsoever. Thanks to his en¬ 
lightenment and the new perspective he has thereby gained, it 
will also be the best of its kind. That is, whatever particular 
form it may take—whether it be directed to soothing others* 
sorrow or furthering others’ joy—it will not aim merely at 
their material well-being but will also tend towards their spiritual 
uplift. And by these efforts to raise others to a higher plane 

1 Cf. Sarvatrawa hi adhydtma-ia<trt krtdrihalakfcpdni ydm tdnyev 
iddhartdni upadUyanle-St mkar. on Git*, ii. 54. 

* See Taittirfya Upamfad, ii. 9. 

>Cf. Sdiikhya-kdrikd, 65. 
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of life, he becomes their true benefactor. Even more important 
than this direct good will be the influence which he silently 
exerts on them by his life led in entire consonance with the 
ideal. This is the Gita conception of loka-samgraha: ‘What the 
best men do, that becomes the standard for the rest.’ 1 It is this 
ideal which is the culmination of the twofold training, moral 
and intellectual, that the Indian doctrines hold before us as 
jivanmukti. Even those who do not formally accept this type 
of release and maintain that the ideal can be attained only 
hereafter agree that this feature of enlightened and self-forgetting 
service characterises the final state attainable in the present life. 

Many a sage whose memory is preserved in Indian tradition, 
we learn, led a life of such disinterested and loving service. 
Of the instances that spring at once to mind, we may mention 
Valmiki whose great epic of the Ramayana has been the source 
of inspiration to successive generations of men and women. 
When Sita, the queen of RSma, was all too cruelly banished, 
he proved a ready refuge to her. He brought up her twin sons, 
restored them to Rama and, realising how pure she was, he 
vindicated her against the infamy that had so unjustly been 
cast upon her. His sympathies, indeed, extended beyond human 
kind to all sentient beings; and, as recorded in the epic itself, 
it was his pity at the sight of a bird killed by a heartless fowler, 
when it was disporting itself, that was the occasion for the birth 
of India’s classical poesy. This ideal of practical life, we also 
come across every now and then in the works of great Indian 
poets. Kalidasa, in more than one place, expresses his conception 
of the supreme God in terms of it—as ever intent on the 
welfare of his creatures but with never a thought of himself.* 
Some of the best characters again which die poet has created, 
are meant to illustrate this ideal of what may be described as 
morality touched with vision. Kanva, for example, whose serene 
and benignant influence is felt throughout the play of $a\untalam 
is a selfless sage who watches over the welfare of all about him 
and is, in particular, the help of the helpless, as shown by the 
belief prevalent in the whole hermitage that he looks upon the 
heroine, who is an orphan thrown on his compassion, as his 


1 iu. 21. 

* See e.g., M&lavik3gni-mitra, i. i; Kumaraiambhava, vi. 26. 
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life’s all (pvita-sarvasva ). In the Nagananda of another poet, 
while the ascetic life is admired on account of its freedom, 
purity and simplicity, the negative form of it is condemned on 
the score that it shuts out opportunities for doing good to others. 1 
In our own time, Tagore has immortalised the same ideal of 
disinterested care for the good of others in various poems. It 
will suffice to refer to one where a young ascetic, Upagupta is 
portrayed as rushing to the aid of a castaway woman, whose 
enticing invitation he had once declined, saying that he would 
come when the time was ripe. One day thereafter, finding her 
lying in the shadow of the city wall ‘struck with the black 
pestilence, her body spotted with sores’, he was moved by love 
and ‘taking her head on his knees, he moistened her lips with 
water and smeared her body with balm'. ‘Who are you, merci¬ 
ful one?’ asked the woman. ‘The time, at last, has come to 
visit you, and I am here’ replied the ascetic. 

The message of Indian philosophy is that man should seek 
for the fulfilment of his highest being in such service. The 
distinctive features of this service, as I have tried to point out, 
are that it should be rendered in a spirit of absolute disinterested¬ 
ness and that it should be rooted in an all-comprehensive love 
which is the outcome of complete enlightenment. Circumstances 
have in recent times tended to weaken the emphasis once laid 
on these features; and the consequence has been the subordina¬ 
tion, on the whole, of spiritual to worldly ends in the pursuits 
of life. The idea of altruistic service is, indeed, there; but its 
scope has been narrowed in various soul-cramping ways. Its 
quality also has deteriorated, particularly on account of attempts 
made to reconcile service to others with what is called ‘reasonable 
self-love’. But though, by reason of these radical modifications, 
the old ideal has been much obscured, it has not fortunately 
died out, for our own generation furnishes an outstanding 
example of it in one whose unselfish labours in the case of not 
merely his countrymen but of all humanity is shedding fresh 
light upon our land. The great need of the hour is to revivify 
our faith in this ideal. Though it is a characteristic feature of 
the Indian teaching, there is nothing racial or credal in this 
ideal to restrict its applicability to India. It seems, on the other 


« ir.2. 
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hand, to possess a permanent value for all. When we remember 
that the teaching starts with the watchword, ‘Prefer not yourself 
to others,’ we sec that its value should be particularly great in 
guiding the present-day world, and saving it from the heart¬ 
breaking experiences like those through which it is now passing. 



THE QUEST AFTER PERFECTION 
LECTURE I 


According to the terms of the endowment, these Lectures 
should deal with ‘the inner meaning of human history’. This 
description of their subject-matter implies that there is some 
ultimate purpose which man as such continually pursues, but 
that he docs so unknowingly or, at all events, without a com¬ 
plete consciousness of it. If it is such a distinctive feature of 
man to pursue this purpose, we shall be able to determine it, at 
least in a general way, by inquiring wherein he most differs from 
the rest or sentient creation. The difference lies, as is commonly 
recognised, in the fact that he can become self-conscious or 
explicitly aware of his own identity. While other ani m als also 
lead a conscious life, they never know that they do so. In the 
words of one of our scriptures, 1 they live only from moment to 
moment, whereas man is aware of the past as well as the future. 
It is a great gift, because it enables him to review his thoughts, 
feelings, and actions as if they were apart from himself and pass 
judgment upon them. This capacity ror self-criticism necessarily 

r * its to an awareness of a standard by which he judges; and 
standard can be nothing short of absolute perfection, for the 
simple reason that the need for criticism will continue to be 
felt until an ideal, which is free from all imperfections and is 
therefore completely satisfying, is reached. In fact, man would 
not feel that he was imperfect if he had not within him such 
an ideal, latent though it may be. Whether he will ever attain 
it or whether, in thinking he will, he is only chasing a will-o’- 
the-wisp is a question to which I shall advert later. For the 
present it will suffice to note the existence in his mind of this 
ideal, urging him to strive for reaching a state in which he 
may rest with a feeling of contentment. 

It is the presence within him of this ideal of perfection that 
makes man a spiritual being. Though all people are alike 
prompted by it, a loyal response to its promptings is by no 

• The Principal Miller Lecture* delivered on 17 and 18 December 1940, 
under the auspices of the University of Madras. 

1 Aitareya ArariyaMa, II. ill 2. 
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means easy, for man is also a natural being. That is, he is not 
only inspired by a consciousness of what he ought to be; he is 
also what he w, which tends to keep him bound to the pursuit 
of lower ends. This double nature results in an internal conflict 
between the flesh and the spirit or, as they are otherwise termed, 
the lower and the higher selves; and only some can, by over¬ 
coming it, respond whole-heartedly to the bidding of the higher 
self. It is to their thought and labour that hu m an progress is 
entirely due. Since, however, the ideal is not explicitly known, 
even tney can aim at it only tentatively; and the ends, which 
they actually pursue, may fall far short of it My object in 
to-day’s lecture is to find out whether we can define the ideal 
better, by considering the scope and nature of these tentative 
ends. I shall select for consideration what are called the eternal 
values, viz., Goodness, Beauty and Truth which arc typical of 
such ends. They are now often regarded as standing for the 
ultimate ideal itself; but, I hope, it will become clear as I 
proceed that it is not correct to do so and that in pursuing 
them, however praiseworthy the pursuit in itself may dc, man 
is still groping about for his final goal. 

i. Beauty 

To begin with the second of these three values, viz., beauty, 
and consider it in relation to art first. It is well known that 
the contemplation of a work of art leads to an attitude of mind 
which is quite impersonal. Man not only grows unselfish here, 
but also forgets himself completely; and in the supreme aesthetic 
moment, he is conscious of nothing but the object or the situation 
portrayed in the work of art in question. His attitude then 
resembles what the yogins term savikalpaka-samadhiy in which 
one loses oneself, as it were, in contemplative union with the 
object As a consequence of this self-forgetfulness, man rises 
above all the cares and anxieties of everyday life and experiences 
a rare kind of satisfaction, such as characterises, according to 
what I have stated, the realisation of the ultimate ideal. Furmcr, 
this satisfaction, as commonly construed, is, like the final ideal, 
sought for its own sake ana not as a means to anything else. 
All this is true; yet art experience cannot serve as that ideal, 
for it has, at least, one great deficiency which renders it unfit 
to do so. The contemplative satisfaction which it signifies is 
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transient, because it lasts only as long as the art stimulus lasts; 
and the stimulus is bound to end, sooner or later, since it arises 
from an external and fictitious situation created by the artist. 
It is not suggested by this, that art experience will not leave its 
wholesome influence behind. All that is meant is that, whatever 

a be the nature and extent of that influence, the experience 
, with its distinctive features, disappears after a time. And 
no state that is transitory can obviously be regarded as the final 
goal of life, whatever its other excellences may be. 

To turn now from art to nature: There is a view, put for¬ 
ward by some, that beauty has no meaning when applied to 
physical objects. What they mean by it is that whether a natural 
object is beautiful or not docs not depend upon itself, but upon 
what we can make it mean. ‘Nature is mute’ says Croce, ‘if 
man does not make her speak’. But we may, perhaps, dismiss 
that view for this reason among others, viz., that while, according 
to it, all external objects must stand on the same footing, some 
actually appear to us as more attractive and arresting than others. 
Assuming then that there is no absurdity in speaking of beauty 
in nature, I may point out that that beauty in its entirety— 
immanent, as the poets say, in everything ‘from the creeping 
plant to sovereign man’—is beyond common human experience. 
Such of it as ordinarily comes into view may be the beauty of 
single objects like a smiling flower or of a natural scene lixe a 
landscape radiant in the morning sun. In either case, it is but 
a fragment of nature that is presented; and we cannot lose sight 
of its boundaries at the time of appreciating it, as it necessarily 
appears in its cosmical context. It thus differs from a work of 
art which is a world by itself, and is so self-complete that it has 
been compared by some to a monad. In this respect, the beauty 
of nature, as it ordinarily reveals itself to us, hardly reaches 
the level of beauty in art which absorbs our entire attention. 
And so long as the appreciation of nature is piecemeal, the defi¬ 
ciency of transience pointed out above in tne case of art ex¬ 
perience is also here, because the fragmentary spectacle cannot 
be held before the mind for very long. Sooner or later it is 
succeeded by another, and the experience to which it gives rise 
may be altogether unaesthetic. There is also the possibility here 
of a beautiful spectacle in nature, because of its reality, changing 
its appeal from the aesthetic to the practical, even within the 
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time it is kept in sight. A person admiring the scenic beauty 
of a mountain may conceivably be diverted from it at any 
moment by the thought of some practical purpose, say, of 
making the place fit for a health or holiday resort. It may thus 
become the focus of a different kind of interest; but no such 
diversion of interest is conceivable in the case of art, because its 
object is unreal. To a person contemplating the same mountain 
depicted in a picture, the idea of making it subserve a practical 
end docs not occur at all. Thus the realisation of beauty in 
nature can no more be the final ideal than the realisation of 
beauty in art can. 

That an exclusive devotion to the pursuit of beauty, whether 
in art or in nature, docs not satisfy all the needs and aspirations 
of the human heart is, indeed, a theme which is familiar to 
readers of poetry. Tennyson’s Palace of Art , for instance, is 
based upon it. In that poem, as is well known, the poet describes 
a gifted soul as building for itself a fine and spacious mansion 
amidst magnificent surroundings, but on the summit of a hill 
far away from the common people. After ornamenting it with 
artistic works of great beauty and splendour, it enters the happy 
abode saying to itself, ‘All these are mine; and let the world 
have peace or wars, it is one to me.’ This self-complacent 
attitude, no doubt, does not continue very long, because the 
soul, which has thus isolated itself from others, grows penitent 
of its pride and unsocial behaviour and, at last, steps down from 
its lofty mansion to join the common life and share its sorrows 
and its joys. But the poem makes it clear that there is nothing 
in aesthetic experience itself to guarantee against a life of self 
centred satisfaction. The ideal of perfection, if it should answer 
to that description at all, cannot allow any side of human nature 
to be starved; and .it will not therefore be ever divorced from 
sympathy for fellow beings. 

I have dwelt at some length on the inadequacy of the value 
of beauty to serve as the final ideal. Similar defects characterise 
the other two values also; but it will suffice to refer to them only 
briefly now, as I shall deal with them again later in this lecture. 

2. Goodness 

This term, as is well known, is extremely ambiguous. But 
it is enough for our immediate purpose to take it in its most 
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usual sense of the moral good and understand by it, in particular, 
what is signified by the golden rule, viz., that we should do to 
others, as we would desire them to do to us. 1 Man’s belief in 
the need for such altruistic activity arises directly from his self- 
conscious nature, for he thereby becomes aware not only of his 
own self but also of others as having selves like his own and as 
subject to the same feelings of pain and pleasure as he is. That 
is to say, man realises through it that he is a social being, with 
obligations to discharge towards others amidst whom he lives. 
But when we remember that he, as a natural being, has also 
lower motives to contend with, we see that the pursuit of the 
good requires strenuous and continued effort; and so long as 
there is need for conscious effort, it is clear that the ideal is not 
reached. The moral good cannot therefore represent the final 
goal of life, until self-love is wholly overcome and altruistic 
service becomes the effortless expression of a permanent attitude 
of mind. Long training in social morality may establish in us 
habits of right conduct, and moral activity may thereby become 
a second nature with us. But such training, by its very nature, 
is adjusted to a general standard; and, while it may ordinarily 
be adequate to guide us aright in situations that more or less 
conform to that standard, it cannot be trusted to do so always. 
For there arc sure to arise new situations in life, or there may 
suddenly present itself a conflict of duties, when it may fail us. 
Such situations will give rise to a tension of mind which cannot, 
unless moral success is a matter of pure chance, be got over till 
we arc able to perceive for ourselves the kind of action which 
they demand of us. This perception presupposes common social 
morality, as its indispensable basis; but it also needs, over and 
above it, as I shall try to point out, a knowledge, or more strictly 
an intuitive understanding, of the ultimate truth about reality. 
In other words, goodness as a value depends for its complete 
realisation on another member of the trinity, viz., truth, and 
cannot therefore by itself stand for the highest ideal. 

3 . Truth 

The deficiency of art experience, viz., that it is transient, be¬ 
cause of its dependence upon a situation created by the artist, 

1 Amanofi praUkOlam yat paratya na laddcaret. 
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is not found in the case of philosophic truth, for it has direct 
reference to reality. Nor docs it suffer from the other drawback 
of fragmentariness characterising our sense of beauty in nature, 
for such truth is all-comprehensive, its object being tnc whole of 
existence. Any satisfaction, which its discovery may have for 
man, should therefore be quite stable. Further, the pursuit, as 
in the case of art and morality, is also marked by unselfishness, 
for truth, in its pure and undefiled form, is not likely to be 
attained if it is not sought for its own sake. Its purpose is to 
satisfy disinterested curiosity, and the intrusion of any personal 
interest like gain or glory is sure to vitiate the result that may be 
reached. 

But, all the same, this value also has its limitation for, as 
now commonly conceived, it is speculative and signifies a purely 
theoretical understanding of reality. Such a conception fails to 
take account of the bearing which philosophy, unless we exclude 
from it the consideration of the nature or man and his place in 
the universe, has on his life. Bradley, for instance, states that 
philosophy ‘seeks to gain possession of Reality but only in an 
ideal form’. 1 Another modern thinker writes that ‘its mission 
terminates in the quest rather than any actions that may follow 
it’.* This bearing upon life, as implied in the latter quotation, 
is not, indeed, deniea now; but, as being of a practical character, 
it is generally regarded as the concern of religion and not of 
philosophy. Here, it seems, we have an unwarranted extension 
to philosophy of a feature found in the pure, as distinguished 
from the applied, sciences. What I want to point out is that, 
unlike the truths of the pure sciences, those of philosophy and 
kindred subjects of studv necessarily influence life. Indeed, they 
cannot be prevented from doing so, when once they have 
satisfied our reason and won our acceptance. A person may learn 
that the planet Saturn has a certain number of rings encircling 
it That is knowing a scientific fact, and the knowledge may 
have no direct relation to his everyday mode of living. But the 
same cannot be said, for example, of the truth about the survival 
of the self. It is sure to influence life—in one way if a person 
believes in it, and in quite a different way if he docs not. The 
study of formal logic again, to take another instance, with its 

1 Bradley : Essays on Truth and Reality, p. 12. 

* J. S. Mackenzie: Ultimate Values, p. 26. 
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exposition of the nature and sources of fallacious reasoning 
cannot be without its effect on the thinking of those that devote 
themselves to it The ultimate truth of philosophy is of this 
kind; and, if what I have said about its significance for man is 
correct, it must contain a reference, latent or explicit, to the 
final ideal of life which, as an ideal, implies that he ought to 
aim at realising it in fact. To separate the theory of truth from 
its practical implication 1 is to make philosophy a mere game of 
speculation; and to rest in it is not to realise truth, but rather 
to leave off its pursuit in the middle. 

To summarise what has been stated so far: A common feature 
of the pursuit of these values is its disinterestedness. Any 
admixture of selfish aim contaminates, and at once brings them 
down from the high place they occupy in the scale of values. 
If, for instance, a person tries to do good to others in order that 
they may do good to him in return, or even that he may thereby 
enjoy the consciousness of his own goodness, he is not really 
acting morally. In the words of the Gita a moral action, truly 
so described, signifies that it has been prompted by sattva, and 
not by cither rajas or tamos. A person may repay a debt willingly 
or unwillingly; and the act may outwardly appear to be the same. 
Really, however, it is very different, for it is not the act alone that 
counts but also the spirit or manner in which it is done. ‘God 
cares a great deal more,’ some one has stated, ‘for adverbs than 
he does for verbs’. It is chiefly because of this feature of dis¬ 
interestedness that these values are termed ‘higher’, to contrast • 
them with others like wealth or valour which arc generally 
tainted by selfishness and are therefore lower or impure. Apart 
from this common feature, which is negative, each value has 
its own positive excellence. The pursuit of the good signifies 
altruistic service; that of the beautiful results in relief from the 
perpetual tension of life as it is commonly led; and that of the 
true yields comprehensive knowledge which, by removing all 
doubt and uncertainty, produces a stable conviction. But each 
has also its peculiar limitation. The first is necessarily charac¬ 
terised by strife, and can never be fully achieved in and by itself; 

* A* thin philosophic truth is not utilised for achieving an end external to 
it, there ia no contradiction here of what was stated earlier, viz., that it should 
be sought for ha own sake. 
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the second may, no doubt, be realised but only for a limited 
time; and the third, as commonly understood now, being purely 
speculative, may prove utterly barren of result so far as practical 
life is concerned. Thus, though the realisation of these values 
means the overcoming of certain prominent deficiencies of com¬ 
mon life to a greater or less extent, they have defects which 
render them, on the whole, unfitted to serve as man’s final 
ideal, the attainment of which alone can completely satisfy his 
spiritual nature. 

But it is necessary to guard against a possible misapprehen¬ 
sion here. In criticising tnus the triad of values, I omy mean 
that none of them is ultimate in the sense of an all-sufficing or 
absolute value which leaves nothing further to be desired. That 
is, indeed, clear from the fact that they arc reckoned as three. 
But all of them are ultimate in the other sense of being funda¬ 
mental. Each has its own characteristic feature; and each appeals 
to a distinctive side of man’s spiritual nature. That is, though 
none of them by itself suffices to be the final human goal, each 
stands for some necessary' aspect of it. No final ideal can exclude 
altruistic service or restful peace or a comprehensive knowledge 
of reality. 

All the three values are thus included in the ideal. A far 
more important point about them for us now is that, as shown 
by their description above, they supplement one another, and 
arc sufficient, when taken together, to yield us all its essential 
characteristics. What then is the nature of the final ideal? To 
begin with, disinterestedness should be a constant and outstanding 
feature of it. Further features of it are given by the excellences 
of the three values, but freed from their respective shortcomings. 
That is to say, conscious effort must disappear in the case of 
goodness, and moral action must become spontaneous and joyful. 
The restful peace and relief from the tension of life, resulting 
from the appreciation of beauty, must be not provisional but 
constant; and this necessarily implies that it should be derived 
from the contemplation of tne whole of reality, and not merely 
of a portion of it, or an imaginative situation created by the 
artist. The complete knowledge of reality again, for which 
philosophic truth stands, must not remain a mere ornament of 
the mind but should become the inspiration of daily life. To 
set free these values from their respective deficiencies will be to 
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metamorphose them totally. 1 In other words, the ideal is not a 
mere combination of the three values but represents a creative 
synthesis of them, by which they are fused and welded into 
a new unity. It may consequently be said not only to include, 
but also to transcend them. This new ideal is, to characterise 
it in brief, a state of absolute unselfishness and of spontaneous 
joy that manifests itself always—whether one is engaged in 
outward action or is absorbed in inward contemplation. The 
testimony of Shakespeare in any matter is of great value, especially 
when it is found in his Sonnets, where he is commonly taken to 
have unlocked his heart. In consonance with his theme there, 
the poet generally refers only to the beauty of his friend and 
to truth by which he means the friend’s constancy; but in one 
sonnet, 2 he mentions the good also, and there he indicates the 
supreme value of the result of unifying them by speaking of it 
as quite a rarity: 

‘Fair, kind and true often lived alone, 

Which three till now never kept seat in one’. 3 


Here naturally the question will arise whether such an ideal 
is at all feasible. How can man, it may be asked, who is finite 
and fallible, ever become perfect? There is a view held by 
some t h i nk ers both in the East and in the West, according to 
which, strife, sorrow and insecurity are necessary features of 
human life and the only escape from them for man is in betaking 
himself to a realm which his own mind has fashioned, such for 
instance as imaginative art. In the actual world, he is entirely 
at the mercy of blind forces which are sure to frustrate his 
efforts to attain the ideal. This view assumes that the real 
neither is nor ever can become perfect, and that the ideal is always 


1 It » in this sense that the final ideal is a synthesis of the three values. 
Each of the last stands for a partial realisation of the ideal and so is ultimately 
a failure. As at least, partial, they are sought by man commonly. 

» No. CV. 

• Compare also Tennyson’s lines prefixed to his Palace of Art, already 
referred to, where he speaks of these values as 
‘three sisters 

That doat upon each other, friends to man, 

Living together under the same roof, 

And never can be sundered without tears.’ 
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bound to remain unreal. It thus postulates a complete lack of 
harmony between the world of facts and the world of ideals. 
That is pessimism, pure and simple. It looks upon life as ‘a 
vale of tears’ and regards art, to confine our attention only to 
it, as nothing more than a hobby or pastime to which man may 
turn for relief from the worries and vexations of routine life. 
The practical outcome of this view is, as indeed is admitted, the 
passive virtue of resignation. A person resorting to it, though 
resigning himself to whatever may happen, may not be insensitive 
to the troubles of others. But the help which he can render 
them will be such as depresses him that gives and him that takes, 
because it has its source, not in love with its creative insight, 
but in pity for them as fellow sufferers in the same tragedy 
of life. It mav be that this doctrine of despair cannot be 
logically refutea; yet the best thought all over the world is 
different; and, in India in particular, the majority of thinkers 
have all along believed not only in the superiority of the ideal 
of perfection but also in the possibility of realising it. 

We may refer, in support of their belief, to the fact that man 
is not an alien in the universe but a part of it; and there is 
consequently no reason why it should prove hostile to him in 
his efforts to maintain an ideal which, be it remembered, is not 
the fabrication of a few minds but is implicit in his very nature. 
The attempt to accomplish it, no doubt, involves an internal 
struggle, especially in its initial stages owing to the double nature 
of man already mentioned; but it is his duty, as a self-conscious 
being, to overcome it. We may even go further and say that 
he not only ought to overcome it but must do so, for the nature 
of the higher self is such that it will not allow itself to be 
suppressed or to be subordinated to the lower, unless man has 
once for all sunk back into the life of the mere animal. Here 
is the necessity which impels him onwards; and he cannot rest 
until the opposition between them is resolved, and the lower 
self has been turned into a willing and ardent ministrant to the 
purposes of the higher. One may find a brief spell of peace by 
turning to works of art or other similar means of escape; but 
that is only to evade the chief problem of life and not to solve 
it. What is a fact, however, is that the advance towards the 
ideal is very much chequered and discouragingly slow; but slow 
or uncertain progress need not necessarily mean that die pursuit 
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will end in failure. Even if we grant that perfection can never 
be finally attained, that man’s reach will always exceed his 
grasp, it would be necessary to recognise it as a regulative ideal, 
in order to determine the direction in which man should advance, 
for no continuous progress is conceivable without reference to 
a single definite goal. 1 The adoption of perfection as the one 
ideal will help him to be ever progressing towards that which 
he instinctively feels to be his ultimate aim in life. By the 
term ‘ideal’ here is accordingly to be understood not a mere 
glorified idea for, though not finally achievable, there is no degree 
of approximation- to it beyond which one may not aspire. To 
say that the ideal cannot be actualised is not consequently the 
same as summarily discarding it as false and futile. 

And now as regards art: So for from being a mere sanctuary 
of escape from the troubles of life, it is an ‘intimation’ to man 
of the possibility of realising the ideal. In fact, according to 
Indian thinkers, the goal of perfection, in its essence, is already 
within the experience of all tnat are familiar with art. Like it, 
art experience also, as shown by the description of it given above, 
is altogether impersonal and is marked by pure and spontaneous 
delight. It gives us a foretaste of the ideal state, and may 
thereby serve as a more powerful incentive to its pursuit than 
anything else. By provisionally fulfilling the need felt by man 
for restful joy, it may induce him to do his utmost to secure it 
finally. It may have its limitations, such as lack of stability; 
but tney only show that art experience is not the ideal itself, 
but is merely its analogue. They do not disprove that both 
experiences are of the same order; and we may well conclude 
from the fact of the one to the feasibility of the other. 3 

But how is this state to be attained? Just as its idea is 
derived by a synthesis of the three values, it is achieved by a 
combined pursuit of them all. In other words, they are not 
only a help in formulating the ideal; they also serve, when 
pursued together, as the means to reach it. But there is an 
important difference in the way in which they do so. I have 
just pointed out the unique manner in which tne pursuit of the 

1 The alternative of a plurality of goal*, like the triad of values, may prove 
distracting or lead to indulgence in caprice. 

* Cf. BrahruSsvadamsva anubhOvayan: K&vya-prakdia, iv. 26-8. 

1 The same remark applies to the beautiful in nature alao. 
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beautiful may help the attainment of the ideal. Being only 
analogous to it, the help it renders is indirect. By carrying 
us to the threshold, as it were, of the ideal and giving us a 
glimpse of it, art but inspires us with a desire for realising it. 
Unlike it, the other two values of goodness and truth, have a 
direct role to play; and they actually lead us to it, if pursued 
in intimate relation with each other. I shall now briefly point 
out how their correlated pursuit transforms both of them, and 
results in the ideal which is higher than cither. 

(i) The defect of a purely speculative knowledge of truth, 
as stated above, is that the seeker of it may feel satisfied with 
the intellectual conviction which it brings, and that it may 
therefore remain all unrelated to life. Instances are not wanting 
to show that strong theoretical convictions may coexist with 
defective conduct. But it may be asked how such dissonance 
between philosophic belief and practical life is possible, if, as 
I have said, there is a necessary connection between them. The 
answer is that the belief does tend to influence life but that 
there are undisciplined impulses in man which, without his 
knowing, assert themselves and prevent it from doing so. It 
is on account of such unconscious assertion of them that we, 
in actual living, lose sight of the truth, although we may have 
given our intellectual assent to it. Here we see the need for 
connecting the pursuit of truth with that of goodness. If these 
impulses are brought well under control by means of systematic 
moral training, philosophic truth comes, of itself, to influence 
life; and the process of its embodiment in practice deepens and 
intensifies our understanding of it, as mere arguments never can. 
The reason for this is the constant dwelling upon the truth 
necessitated by its application to everyday conduct. It removes 
gradually from our mind all beliefs which arc incompatible with 
the philosophic truth we have learnt; and, as the pressure of 
these false beliefs grows less and less, we become more and 
more intimate with the truth and assimilate it better and better. 
When this process of inward assimilation advances sufficicndy, 
the knowledge of ultimate reality, instead of remaining a mere 
intellectual conviction, becomes suddenly kindled into an intuition 
of it. We then see the truth for ourselves , and may be said to 
have made it our own. 

The term ‘intuition’ however, as ordinarily used, is notoriously 
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ambiguous; and it is therefore necessary to add a few words 
as to what I mean by it. Broadly speaking, there seem to be two 
senses which the word bears: it signifies cither a means to the 
discovery of new facts, or only a change in the mode of viewing 
what is already known. The ambiguity attaching to the term 
appears to be largely traceable to a confusion between these two 
uses. I am using it here in the latter sense, as equivalent to 
merely an altered way of knowing a thing already known which, 
in the present case, is the truth about reality as a whole. This 
truth, whether it is learnt from others or reached through 
reason, is comprehended by us only mediately or from without; 
but, when intuited, it becomes realised from within. Or, to 
state the same in other words, thought becomes thereby trans¬ 
formed into experience. The Sanskrit word i*ana, we may note 
by the way, is used indifferently in these two senses, and may 
mean either mediate knowledge or direct experience. But some¬ 
times it is distinguished from vijfiana, which corresponds exactly 
to ‘10101000’ as used above. Samkara, in his commentary on die 
Gita where this distinction is made, says that jfiana is mediate 
knowledge of truth, and that vijfiana means the same but ‘as 
brought within or transmuted into one’s own experience ’. 1 It 
is this feature of immediacy that is common to both kinds of 
intuition. There is nothing mysterious or occult about intuition 
in this use of the word, as there may be in the other. It also 
claims, no doubt, to be true like the other; but that is because 
it depends upon what has already satisfied our intellect and won 
our acceptance, and not independently as in the other case. It 
would, perhaps, be better to describe it as immediate experience 
or insight than as intuition. As an example of such immediate 
experience, we may give a man’s awareness of his own pain or 
pleasure or any other aspect of his inner life, as distinguished 
from his knowledge of the corresponding states affecting others. 
A doctor understands the ailment of his patient through its 

* jUdt&n&m tathawa ' irdnubhavc -\aranam (vi. 8). Cf. iii. 41., ix. 1., tod 
xriii.42. We may substitute for this til mediate knowledge, whether it is derived 
through others’ teaching, inference'or logical construction. It may even be due to 
another’s intuition in the first sense, if such be admitted. In all these cases, there 
rosy be need for changing it into immediate experience. It is only when the 
original knowledge is one’s own intuition, in the sense of discovery, that there ia 
not this need. 
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symptoms or from the outside, while the patient himself ex¬ 
periences it from the inside. 

(2) This is how knowledge of truth is transformed when its 
pursuit is combined with that of goodness. The reverse also 
takes place since what we believe, as already observed, cannot 
but influence what we do. When the living of the good life 
comes to be illumined by the knowledge of ultimate truth, it 
will be characterised by a new spirit of confidence. The reason 
why such confidence is lacking in the pursuit of the good by 
itself is that moral action, signifying as it does a reaction to 
objective situations that demand some change, presupposes a 
proper, though only an implicit, appraisal of them. But every 
such situation is necessarily relative and fragmentary; and, if it 
is true that nothing can be fully known except when it is 
viewed in the perspective of the whole of reality, a proper reaction 
to it requires complete knowledge. But, ordinarily speaking, 
man cannot help regarding each situation, more or less, by itself. 
To set about changing it without a full and clear understanding 
of it, can only result in activity which is faltering and uncertain; 
and it may or may not be adequate to meet the requirements of 
the given situation. An element of contingency thus enters into 
all moral action. This difficulty in determining what course is 
right in pursuing the good explains the importance that has all 
along been attached in the moral life to adherence to social 
custom. The Mahdbhdrata says that, as the secret of dharma 
is hidden from man, the only course open to him is to follow 
the example of the better minds of the community to which 
he belongs . 1 It also seems to be at the root of the practical 
maxim ‘Do the duty that lies nearest to you.’ But with a direct 
experience of reality, man’s reaction to any presented situation 
becomes quite decisive, because he can perceive at once its connec¬ 
tion within it. He will be, to cite an illustration given by 
Bergson, in the position of a person who is appreciating a series 
of pictures relating to different phases of a city which he has 
seen, and not in that of one who is trying to do so without a 
personal knowledge of it Morality, even then, continues to be 
the response of the agent to individual situations; but, owing 

1 Dharmasya tattvam mhitam guh&y&m mahOjano yena gatafi sa panlhSh. 

(iii. 314. st. 119). 
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to the comprehensive vision of reality that is his now, it ceases 
to represent tentative or ad hoc decisions as before, and all his 
actions will find their explanation in his new orientation to¬ 
wards the world, though in diverse ways. 

The same insight into the nature of the whole of reality, by 
revealing the integrity of one’s own self, also puts an end to the 
inner strife between the higher and the lower selves which, as 
stated earlier, is a great hindrance to the leading of the good 
life. It is the operation of lower motives that comes in the way 
of the higher activity. When a person rises above them, his 
actions, while they may be different considered in their individual 
aspect, will all alike point to the same unvarying attitude to¬ 
wards the ideal of goodness. Hence conduct and character cease 
to be externally related; and the one becomes just the outward 
manifestation of the other. That is to say, philosophic insight 
determines a man’s line of conduct finally, and all his voluntary 
actions will therefore constitute a consistent whole. 

Thus the knowledge of philosophic truth, when it is changed 
into an immediate experience, transforms the attitude of the 
moral agent towards himself as well as towards the situations 
to which he is to respond. An important consequence of this 
double transformation is that the strifes and perplexities of ord¬ 
inary life cease, and the doing of good becomes a matter of 
spontaneous joy. Man becomes scli-forgetful in acting; and, 
though exercising self-control, he will not be aware of it. Self- 
consciousness bemg thus transcended, man’s experience in the 
new state may be described as resembling that of art. In fact, 
art becomes superfluous to him for he reaches the kind of ex¬ 
perience, which it can induce, through all voluntary activity. 
Even when he is not acting and is contemplative, he attains the 
same attitude since, thanks to his new vision, he sees beauty in 
nature always, and sees it not in this or that aspect of it merely 
but in it as a whole. Nay, his attitude then is higher for, in 
addition to its being detached and restful as in art experience, 
it is derived directly from nature; and any value is higher, other 
things being the same, if it is realised through the true instead 
of the untrue. I may quote in support of this view the following 
from the Principia Ethica 1 of Prof. Moore: ‘We do think that the 


‘ P. 195. 
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emotional contemplation of a natural scene, supposing its quali¬ 
ties equally beautiful, is in some way a better state of things 
than that of a painted lahdscape; wc think that the world would 
be improved if wc could substitute for the best works of repre¬ 
sentative art red objects equally beautiful.’ 

When goodness and truth arc thus pursued together, they 
serve as complementary to each other and lead to the same 
result, as the two eyes in seeing lead to the perception of one 
form or the two ears in hearing to the perception of one note. 
Knowledge that does not influence practical conduct is an 
empty accomplishment; and conduct that is not rooted in com¬ 
plete knowledge is only blind striving. 1 Indeed, the relation 
between the two is so intimate that neither can entirely fulfil its 
true aim without the aid of the other. The identity of the result 
which they yield, if they arc properly pursued, is what Socrates 
meant when he said ‘Virtue is knowledge’. It may seem a 

C adox to us because we commonly take knowledge to stand 
mere intellectual conviction which, as already pointed out, 
may coexist with defective conduct. But it is usea here to mean 
direct experience, which necessarily expresses itself in virtuous 
conduct. We sometimes think that we knew an act to be wrong, 
and yet could not help doing it. As an old Sanskrit saying has 
it, ‘Man knows dharma , but he docs not practise it, and he knows 
adharma but docs not desist from it’; 3 and there is also its Biblical 
counterpart, ‘The good that I would, I do not; the evil that I 
would not, that I do.’ The fact is that in such cases wc only 
know by hearsay that the act is wrong. If we knew it for 
ourselves and it was a self-won conviction, we could never have 
willed it That is the meaning of the saying ‘No one docs 
wrong wittingly’. Our fault is thus really not so much a weak¬ 
ness of will as a lack of direct knowledge. It is, as a result of 
this combined pursuit of the good and the true, that man attains 
the ideal of perfection, which may be described indifferendy as 
joyful and disinterested activity inspired by complete enlighten¬ 
ment, or as complete enlightenment which expresses itself as 
joyful and disinterested activity. 

It is the quest of perfection, in this sense, that is the hidden 

1 Cf. Hatam jrUirtam kriyd-hinam jddna-hind hatd kriyd. 

* Jdnami dharmam ra ca me pravrttih, janamyadharmam na ca me nwyttOi, 
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meaning of all human endeavour. The ideal is exactly the same 
as what Indian thinkers designate as moksa , and whose achieve¬ 
ment they regard as higher than either dharma which may 
roughly be taken to stand for the moral good, or fidna which is 
knowledge of philosophic truth. As in the case of the ideal so 
far considered, it also is reached through the combined pursuit 
of these two. Since, according to the common view, moksa is 
a state to be achieved on a supernatural plane, the above identifi¬ 
cation may appear strange. But I shall deal with this and 
connected points about the conception of moksa in the next 
lecture. 



LECTURE II 


I tried to show in the first lecture that the ulti m ate purpose 
which man continually endeavours to attain, though not always 
with a clear knowledge of it, is self-perfection. I also indicated 
that this ideal had risen to the level of explicit consciousness in 
the Indian conception of moksa. My aim to-day will be to 
exp lain this conception. I shall also point out that the ideal for 
which it stands unfolded itself only gradually and that even 
now, though all Indian thinkers are agreed regarding its ultim- 
acy, there is disagreement among them about several of its 
details. So far as the latter aim goes, I shall be concerned with 
what the terms of the endowment describe as the increasing 
revelation of man’s ultimate purpose in the course of the ages. 
But it is not necessary to treat these two points separately. I 
shall begin with the second of them, which relates to the pro¬ 
gressive unfolding of the ideal; and I hope that, in dealing with 
it, the first also viz., the conception of mo\sa will become clear. 

To judge from the literature that has been preserved, the 
conception of mo\sa is foui\d for the first time in the history of 
Indian thought in the Upanisads; and since they arc separated 
from the earlier portions of the Veda by several centuries, we 
may conclude that it dawned upon the Indian mind only after 
a prolonged search. But the stages by which the advance to¬ 
wards it was made cannot now be traced, because the long pre¬ 
valence of the ideal finally reached has led to their almost 
complete obliteration. Yet so much is quite clear, viz., that the 
true and the good were pursued separately as ultimate values 
before mo\sa came to be thought of. 

i. Truth 

The surviving literature of ancient India may be said to 
start with the ideal of speculative truth, or truth sought for its 
own sake. The purpose of several philosophic hymns in the 
Rgveda is little more than the satisfaction or theoretic, or what 
is called contemplative, curiosity. The cosmogonic hymns, in 
particular, illustrate this point very well; and their mythology 
may well be described as the nature-philosophy of the age. The 
poet-philosophers of the day marvel at the vastness and splendour 
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of the universe, and exhibit a passionate desire to know how 
it came into being. One of them, for instance, asks of what 
material it is constituted, ‘What was the wood and what the 
tree from which they fashioned forth the earth and heaven?’; 1 * 
and another, casting a speculative glance at the heavens, enquires, 
‘These stars which are set on high and appear at night, whither 
do they go in the day-time?’*—questions which suggest no 
motive beyond the mere desire to know. The answers given, as 
may be expected, are various, being based upon the beliefs pre¬ 
valent at the time in the religious and other spheres of life. 
But the Indian came in course of time to conceive a dislike to 
the pursuit, in such matters, of theoretical knowledge as a final 
aim, and to feel that it should be sought only if it be useful in 
the attainment of some practical end. It is quite a common¬ 
place to find it stated in the beginning of serious treatises in 
Sanskrit that the useless, 3 like the obvious, merits no investigation. 

2 . Goodness 

The other value of goodness also was once pursued for its 
own sake; but it is necessary, before considering it, to explain 
the significance of the word dharma which, as I stated yesterday, 
might be taken as roughly equivalent to it. According to popular 
usage as well as some systems of thought, 4 dharma signifies moral 
merit, which consists in or results from practising virtues like 
temperance, charity and compassion, and is therefore the equi¬ 
valent of goodness. That, however, is not its sole meaning. It 
is sometimes used to denote ritual or religious duties; 3 and, when 
so used, it points to activity whose final aim is to secure some 
personal good to the agent But even then, the idea of dharma 
necessarily presupposes moral goodness, in its double aspect of 
devotion to social duties and cultivation of private virtues. There 
is a simple story narrated in the Mahabharata (xii. 124) to 
illustrate this point Once upon a time, it is stated here, Prahlada, 

1 fcgveda, X. 31. 7. ■ Ibid, I. 24. 10. 

* Kg., the number of kdka-danta. The taste for speculation as such, how¬ 

ever, did not entirely disappear. In almost every department of learning, we 
find discussions whose bearing on practical life is very slight. But this is only 
the exception that proves the rule. 

4 See VOtydyana on Nydya-s&ra, I. i. 2. 

• See Bhdfya on Mimdmsd-svtra, I. L 2. 
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the king of the demons, defeated Indra in battle and took over 
from him the whole of the heavenly kingdom. Distressed at 
this discomfiture, Indra went to his victorious opponent in the 

K of a pupil, and served him most dutifully for a long time. 

cd with that service, Prahlada conferred a boon upon 
Indra, leaving the choice of it to him. Indra then asked Prahlada 
as to how he had come by such a splendid kingdom; and learn¬ 
ing that it was the fruit of his goodness he asked for its transfer 
to himself—a device by which Indra in the act of securing virtue 
for himself, would deprive his enemy of it. Bound by his 
promise, Prahlada agreed. Soon after, he saw something radiant 
emanating from his frame and passing out. When he questioned 
what it was, it replied that it was his own virtue moving towards 
its new abode. But that was not all. Immediately after, he saw 
another apparition of the same kind; and, on being questioned 
similarly, it replied that it was dharma following virtue unable 
to bear separation from it. The point thus concretely illustrated 
in this story, which we have to note, is that the relation between 
goodness and dharma is necessary, so that to speak of a person 
as devoted to dharma is to imply that he is of a virtuous character. 
With this implication of dharma in our mind, we may pass on 
to consider the place assigned in early Indian thought to the 
value of goodness. 

Passages, commending the pursuit of dharma as an end- 
value, appear on a much larger scale in the Veda than those 
pointing to truth sought for its own sake. The whole of the 
Br ahman a literature, which forms the bulk of the Vedas, may 
be said to be concerned with it. In the language of a somewhat 
later epoch, it may be described as the tri-varga or threefold ideal 
for, according to it, the only legitimate human values are three, 
viz., dharma , art ha and kama, of which the latter two are to 
subserve the first. This view excludes moksa from the sphere of 
the higher values, and therefore also jfiana, or knowledge of 
ultimate reality, which is but a stepping-stone to it in the opinion 
of all the schools that uphold that ideal. Whatever use was 
found for knowledge in that view was as subordinate to dharma . l 
But, unlike speculative truth, this value continued for long to be 


1 According to the principle enunciated byjaimini in his SOtra (I. ii. 7). Cf. 
garhkara’a com. on Veddnta-tuira, I. i. 4. 
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recognised as ultimate. In many portions of the Mahabharata 
we find only the tri-varga ideal set forth, although the final 
purport of the epic, in its present form, may be moksa as expert 
interpreters point out Apastamba again refers to it in his 
Dharmasutra ;> and Jayanta in his Nyayumaiijon alludes to a 
school of thought which, in controverting the ideal of moksa, 
says ‘It is all very well to talk of it as the highest value. But 
is it feasible at all? Really the values are only three— dharma, 
artha and kdma ; and the so-called fourth value is nothing but a 
myth. When distress overtakes a man by the death of those 
near and dear to him, he may talk of moksa; but when it comes 
to a question of actually pursuing it, he fails to find any truly 
practical means to its successful achievement.’ 3 

To consider now the ideal of moksa. As already stated, it is 
mentioned for the first time in the Upanisads; and the fact 
that they are regarded as the crown of the Vedas points to the 
belief that it came, in course of time, to be taken as the highest 
value. But it should not be understood from this that either 
dharma or jndna was excluded, for we come across statements in 
the Upanisads which emphasise the need for both in attaining 
the ideal of moksa. The Sveta's vatara Upanisad , for example, 
declares that where dharma or ritual is practised, ‘there inspiration 
is born’ (ii. 6), and also that ‘there is no winning of the goal 
of life except through knowledge’ (iii. 8). While admitting 
that jndna and dharma or k.arma (to use the term which is com¬ 
monly substituted for it in this context) are necessary, these early 
t h i nk ers seem to have discussed for a long time their relation to 
each other and to the final ideal. 3 The ~Isa Upanisad (st. 9-11), 
for instance, places equal emphasis on both (ubhayam sahd ); but 
others, like me Brhadaranyaka (IV. iv. 22), assign a relatively 
subordinate position to karma. The same diversity of opinion 
survives in the later schools of Vedanta, some subordinating 
karma to jfidna, others regarding them as of co-ordinate im- 

r ancc. Without entering into details, we may note that all 
schools of Vedanta, while admitting the need for both, refuse 
to subordinate fiana to karma as the Mimamsa docs. 

1 IL rriii-niv. 

* Pp. 513-5. This view seems to have been held by the early Mlmfimsakas 
or, more strictly, the Y^jftilcas. 

• See Ved&ntasvtra, L i. iv and IIL iv. 1-17. 
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The new ideal not merely includes the old ones; it also 
transcends them as shown, for example, by the statement in the 
7 ia Vpanisad to which I have just referred. According to it, 
karma and jhana yield their own distinctive fruits; 1 but the result 
to which they lead, when pursued together, is higher than cither 
of them. In this process or combined pursuit, the two values arc 
totally transformed; and the transformation is precisely like that 
which, as pointed out in the previous lecture, the good and the 
true should undergo, if they are to culminate in the ideal of 
perfection. In the first place, jnana changes from being mediate 
knowledge to immediate experience. That, for instance, is the 
significance of Upanishadic passages which prescribe a course of 
meditation upon the final truth after it has been learnt. 2 In the 
second place, dharma also undergoes a similar change. Conceived 
as an ultimate value, it serves, as indicated earlier, a double 
purpose—securing some personal advantage to the agent, and 
ministering to the good of others. Of these two, the former or 
the egoistic aim is here wholly given up, according to the well- 
known teaching of the Gita; 3 but its altruistic purpose continues 
as before, so that dharma becomes service to others rendered in 
a spirit of absolute detachment. 

A similarly protracted investigation, it may be added, was 
carried on regarding another point touching the nature of the 
ideal. The goal of human existence, as first conceived in India, 
was the attainment of unalloyed and everlasting happiness in a 
future life by offering sacrifices to the numerous deities believed 
in at the time, and otherwise propitiating them. Whatever may 
have been the nature and extent of the self-sacrifice presupposed 
by a successful achievement of that goal, it cannot be gainsaid 
that it was finally the seeking of happiness for oneself. This 
hedonistic aim naturally gave rise to a reaction; and we find 
springing up various other schools adopting the opposite view 
and representing the goal as one not of happiness, but only of 
freedom from pain and suffering. This negative view was advo¬ 
cated, for instance, by the followers of the Nyaya-Vaiiesika and 
the Sankhya-Yoga. There was a reversion from it, afterwards, 

1 Cf. Karmand pitr-lokah ; vidyaya deva-loka}x. (Bf. Up. I. v. 16). 

* E.g., VijHdya prajAam kurvita; (B/. Up. IV. iv. 21). 

* Cf. lia. Up. st. 1 and 2. 
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to the positive ideal of bliss in the Vedanta, which stands for 
the final verdict of the Indian mind in this, as in so many 
other, respects. According to all forms of it, the final state of 
release is characterised not only by the absence of suffering but 
also by the presence of bliss. 1 The restoration of the earlier aim, 
it must be added, also meant its sublimation, since the bliss or 
happiness of mo{sa is not conceived as a new acquisition by the 
self but as the regaining of what is intrinsic to it. Further, the 
notion of the self itself is in one way or another profoundly 
transformed in all the schools of Vedanta. In the theistic schools, 
like the Dvaita and the Vifistadvaita, it is conceived as com¬ 
pletely dependent upon God, while according to absolutistic 
doctrines, like the Advaita, the individual self as such ceases to 
be, because it merges in the universal self. 

The point to be specially noted about this ideal, whether 
conceived as negative or positive, is that when once it was 
definitely formulated, it came to be accepted by all the Indian 
thinkers as the highest of human values. Even the Mimamsakas, 
the direct successors of the old exponents of dharma in the sense 
of ritual, from whom determined opposition to it might have 
been expected, acknowledged it; and there is reason to think 
that the new ideal had been adopted by them by the time of 
Upavar$a, who is commonly referred to the early centuries of 
the Christian era. Thus the conception of mo\sa marks a definite 
advance in the search for the ideal in India; and the step which 
India took in this is unique in the whole history of human 
thought. We may have a purely practical ideal or a purely 
speculative one elsewhere; and we may occasionally find even 
a welding of the two with a view to reach a higher goal. But 
the explicit formulation of it, and its acceptance by all thinkers 
and once for all is peculiar to India alone. It means that there 
are two aspects of man which need to be taken into consideration 
in arriving at the true conception of his highest ideal. In the 
first place, he is ignorant or the ultimate truth; and he is also 
aware of that ignorance, as shown by his very efforts to philo¬ 
sophise. It is not, however, his only shortcoming. If it were, 
a knowledge of the ultimate truth would suffice for him to 


1 Cf. Taratx Mam dtma-vit, Ch. Up. VII. L 3. Ratam hyeoOyam labdhoa 
Smndlbhaoati, Tail. Up. H. 7. 
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attain the goal. But it does not, for every man, according to his 
past, has more or less of selfish impulses in him; and these 
need to be brought under proper control, if not altogether 
eradicated, before he can achieve the ideal. So long as he is 
subject to their influence, he can neither whole-heartedly pursue 
the good nor even effectively strive to acquire metaphysical truth 
—the two necessary requirements for self-perfection. This does 
not mean that an exclusive attention to either of these aims, 
viz., goodness and truth, is not of any value. Both, to be sure, 
leave their elevating influence behind. In the case of moral 
practice particularly, to quote the words of the Gita (ii. 40), 
even a slight advance made has a lasting value. What is meant 
is only that the complete development or man’s nature rests not 
on the purification of the impulses alone nor on the removal 
of ignorance alone, but on both. In fact, as we have already 
seen, neither can be achieved finally without the help of the 
other; and the culmination of the one process implies the 
culmination of the other. 1 

Though agreement has thus been reached in regard to the 
status as well as the essential nature of the ideal, there are still 
important points about it which remain undecided. I have 
already had occasion to allude to one such point, viz., the yet 
unsettled controversy concerning the precise relation of karma 
and jfiana to each other and to tjie ideal. I shall mention two 
more; but, in so doing, I shall confine mv attention, as I have 
for the most part done thus far, to the scnools of the Vedanta. 
The other doctrines, including the orthodox Mimamsa have for 
long been superseded completely so that it is not really necessary 
to refer to them in reckoning up the final conclusions of Indian 
thought They mark but stages in the unfolding of the Indian 
ideal; and their pri m ary interest now, so far at least as our 
i mm ediate purpose is concerned, is historical. 

(1) The first point concerns the question whether or not 
the ideal can be attained in the present life. Among the 
Vedantins, none but Samkara holds that this is possible.* He 

1 Na hi larva-kdmdndm t nmokafi paramdtma-takfStkSram antarena upapannah, 
Citsulcha’s Tattva-pradipika, (p. 395. Nim. Sag. Edn.). Cf. Bhdfya on Yoga-iutra 
i. 16; jOSnasyaiva par& hOffha vtardgyatn. 

* Some of the non-VedSntic schools of Indian thought, like the Sfifikhya and 
Buddhism, also accept jwanmukti. 
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docs not, indeed, mean that all will attain it here and now; 
but the point is that, according to him, there is nothing inherent 
in the nature of the goal of perfection to prevent its achieve¬ 
ment in the present life. He is well supported in this by the 
Upani$ads which, though they also refer to mo\sa as taking 
place after death, contain several statements which show that 
it can be achieved here. One of the most explicit among them 
is the following: ‘When all desires dwelling in the heart vanish, 
t he n a man becomes immortal; and (even) here reaches the 
goal.’ 1 The other Vedantins explain such statements as more 
or less rhetorical, and maintain that release is possible only after 
death. Even so great an authority as Apastamba 3 ridicules the 
idea of achieving perfection when one, to all appearances, still 
continues to live under finite conditions. But Samkara states, 
in one of the very few passages in which he seems to refer to 
his own experience, that the matter is one of personal knowledge 
and that it is not for another to deny it 3 Even those who refuse 
to accept the possibility of jivanmu\ti y as this is called, admit 
that man may reach so near to the ideal here that release will 
result immediately after physical death. What they insist therefore 
is only that the process of preparation should not cease within 
this life, but shou d continue till its end. According to Samkara, 
on the other hand, there is no reason for such insistence because, 
if to realise the ultimate truth is the means to it, mo\sa must be 
achieved whenever such realisation takes place; 4 and there can 
be no interval between the two, as there can be none between 
the dawning of the day and the disappearance of darkness. One 
can understand the view that the ideal can never be actualised 
by us, for it seems to be in its very nature to recede as we pursue 
it; but, if it is granted that it is achievable, it is hard to sec why 
its attainment should invariably be after this life. This question, 
it is obvious, touches the conception of the ideal intimately; and 
it is scarcely necessary to point out that the positivistic view of 

1 Kafha Up. II. iii. 14. 

* DharmastXro, II. xxi. 14-16. 

* Com. on Vuddrtta-sutra, IV. i. 15. This does not make it subjective, for it 
has the support of iruti. 

* See Samkara on Vsd&rta-tutra, III. iii. 32. It is virtually the goal, 
according to him, and mokfa in the eschatological sense automatically follows 
after death. Cf. Vhmihtaica vimucyate : Kafha Up. II. ii. 1. 
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moksa advocated by Sarbkara, makes a greater appeal for man 
than the eschatological one. 

Here the question may be asked whether such complete in¬ 
tuitive knowledge of reality as is required for moksa can be 
attained in the present life. The answer to this question depends 
upon what we. understand by the term ‘knowledge’ in this 
context. It refers, no doubt, to reality as a whole. But what 
aspect or aspects of it precisely are intended to be understood 
by it? It is often assumed that it should comprehend all details 
concerning it. If it docs, there is probably something to be said 
against the conception of jivanmukti, because it is inconceivable 
how all details relating to the whole of reality—past and future, 
far and near—can be comprehended by any one in this life. 
But there is truly no warrant for such an assumption. The 
knowledge is only of the essence of reality—such essence as is 
suggested by the well-known examples given in the Chandogya 
Upanisad (VI. i) to illustrate its all-pervasiveness, for instance, 
the substance gold in all golden things. To take the advaitic 
doctrine, with which we are at present concerned, the truth 
taught in the Upanisads is the oneness of all with the Absolute. 
Now to intuit this truth, in our sense of the word, is to realise 
that oneness within one’s own experience. Its realisation may 
be Hr from easy, but there is nothing impossible in it. The 
correctness of this view is vouched for by recognised exponents 
of the doctrine. One of them, interpreting the Chandogya 
passage in question, ‘When the self is known all is known,’ 
writes that the word ‘all’ there refers only to the inner essence 
of all things and is not intended to signify the knowledge of each 
one of them in its individual and accidental form. 1 No objection, 
on this score, can therefore be urged against the ideal of 
pvanmukti. 

It is desirable to add a few words in elucidation of this ideal. 
We should not think that, in the view of those that uphold it, 
progress and perfection are conceptions pointing to the same 
level of experience. The one takes place in time; the other 
signifies transcending it. As Prof. Radhakrishnan says, perfection 
is not attained within the time order or within the limits of the 


1 Sarva-padaiya sarva-tattva-paratvena tattadas&dhdranartipena tarva-jUS 
nasya avivakfilatvSt : SiddhOrtta-Ufa-samgraha —(Kumbhakonam Edn.), p. 62 . 
(com.). Sec also PaUcadaH, xiii. 54 ff. 
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historical process. It is ‘victory over time, a triumphant passage 
from the Historical to the superhistorical’. 1 That is, perfection 
is not to be understood as taking place gradually or step by 
step, but in a flash at some point during the progress. This 
is the significance of the scriptural passage, quoted by Saihkara 
in his commentary on the Katha Upanisad , a which means that 
the knower ‘arrives at the goal without travelling’. It does not 
consist in moving towards a goal, but is a mere change of out¬ 
look. 3 Progress and perfection are, indeed, related to each other, 
but only as time is related to eternity, where eternity is not 
everlasting time but what transcends it; and that relation cannot 
obviously be temporal. There is certainly a long course of 
preliminary discipline prescribed for reaching the goal; but, as 
Samkara is never tired of reminding us, it serves only as an 
indirect aid. Or, as we might put it, the discipline is merely 
for gathering the spiritual momentum needed for rising above 
the stream of time. This kind of sudden transformation in us 
occurs whenever any of the higher values is realised; but while 
in the other cases we catch but a fleeting glimpse of the perfect 
state, here it is attained once and for all. We touch the ideal 
there, but fall away from it soon. Here there is no such lapse. 

A person that has attained jii/anmu\ti does not abandon 
activity if, indeed, it is possible for anybody to do so; but the 
activity becomes wholly impersonal, and he responds to presented 
situations without relating them to himself. It is this transcend¬ 
ing of all subjective or personal valuation which is the significance 
of the Upanishadic saying* that a knower is not troubled by 
thoughts like ‘Have I not done the right?’ or ‘Have I done the 
wrong?’ It means that he rises above the moods of self-approbation 
and self-condemnation, and not that he ceases from acting. The 
freed or perfected man thus does not lead a passive life. Nor 
is his attitude towards the world one of pessimistic fatalism, as 
it is too commonly assumed. That is clear from our character¬ 
isation of mo\sa as a state of supreme bliss; and there are man y 
passages, like the song of the soul’s unity in the Taittiriya 
Upanisad (HI. x), which revel in describing the peaceful state 

* Philosophy, (1937), p. 264. 

* Anadhvagdfi adhoaxu pdrayipuwafi (I. iii. 12). 

* Avagattreva gatiff (Ibid.). 

4 Tail. Up. 0 . 9 . 
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of the knower. There are again samnyasins , still among us, who 
arc the embodiment not only of loving kindness for all, but also 
of detached joy of which the serene smile that ever plays on their 
lips is a sure sign. 

( 2 ) We have thus seen that there is nothing in the nature 
of mo\sa which necessarily makes it attainable only in a future 
life. The second point, which I like to mention, relates to the 
question whether this ideal is such as can be achieved by one 
and all or only by some; and, if the former, whether it is to 
be attained by individuals separately and in isolation from the 
rest or by all together. This is a detail about which also the 
Vedantins have not arrived at any definite conclusion. According 
to certain schools, like the Dvaita, some are eternally bound; of 
the remaining schools some maintain that release is for all but 
that it is for each separately; and others that no one, whatever 
his qualifications and however far he may advance on the path 
to it, will attain mo\sa until all are qualified for it. The last 
is what is generally known as the ideal of sarva-mukti or universal 
release. Unlike jivanmukti, there has been a long and keen 
controversy about it even among the advaitins; but it is clear 
that there can be no other conception of freedom which makes 
a wider appeal. The belief of the Indian in the karma doctrine 
which, in its prevalent form, holds each person responsible for 
whatever he is now or may ever become hereafter may suggest 
that the conception of release should be individualistic. 1 But 
several great thinkers have believed in sarva-mukti , and there 
are various ways of conceiving the possibility of it recorded in 
old Sanskrit works. Of these, I shall refer here to one that is 
least dependent upon the technical postulates of Vedanta. 

Long prior to the time of Samkara, there flourished a 
Vedantic thinker, named Bhartrprapanca. 9 He also was a monist, 
like Samkara; but he advocated what is known as the bhedabheda 
view. That is, though he believed in the sole reality of Brahman, 
he, unlike Samkara, found a place for all variety in it Accord¬ 
ing to him there is only one soul, but it functions in many 

1 This, of course, does not mean that society is neglected, as is clear from 
the insistence on altruistic service in the training qualifying for release. 

* See Indian Antiquary for April 1924, for an outline of the views of this 
thinker. Cf. Npimhliramin’s Veddnta-tattva-viveki, pp. 34-8. (Chowkhambf 
Series). 
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centres. The common notion of a plurality of souls is due to 
this functional divergence and the mistaking of a temporary 
focusing of experience for the permanent individuality of the 
experient. But really this individuality only represents one of the 
numerous points where the single soul operates. Or to express the 
same in a different manner, the only soul that is, the world-soul 
or the cosmic soul as we may term it for convenience in referring 
to it, reveals itself simultaneously through several bodily organisms. 
A giant banyan tree, judged by its secondary trunks standing 
apart, may appear to be many; but it is really one for they all 
meet at the top, the seeming trunks being only roots that grow 
in the air instead of under the ground. There is nothing novel 
in this notion of one and the same soul being in relation with 
many bodies for, according to the karma doctrine, a single soul 
is regarded as assuming different bodily frames in different births, 
though the bodies there arc conceived as succeeding one another 
only in time and not, as here, as coexisting in space also. If thus 
there is only one soul to be liberated, the so-called individual 
jivasy which arc but partial and provisional manifestations of it, 
can only contribute towards its liberation, which will not ob¬ 
viously result until the effort in that direction of the last jiva 
is successful. All of them should strive, but it is for a common 
end that they should do so. This unity of purpose, however, 
is only from the standpoint of mokfa. In regard to other purposes 
relating to moral or material welfare, the jivas manifestly differ; 
and their difference, so far, is admitted to be real. 1 That is, 
while every person feels, and feels rightly, that he has his own 
specific aims to achieve, that feeling is wrong, if entertained 
towards the final aim of life, because he cannot secure it apart 
from the rest. In this twofold aim, he resembles, we may say, 
a planet which, while moving on its own axis, also moves, in 
accordance with the constitution of the solar system, about the 
sun as all the other planets do. a 

1 This is expressed by string that, though aoidyd is one, the internal 
organs (antafi-kararuis) are many. Brahman becomes the cosmic soul through 
die adjunct of avidyO, and it is split up into a manifold of jivas through the 
different internal organa. The jivas thus have two adjuncts. In Samkara’a 
Advaita, the second of these is traced to the first, so that they are conditioned 
ultimately by on'y one adjunct, via., avidyd 

* The adoption of this double attitude by Bhartfprapaiica towards the 
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A necessary corollary to this view is that the achievement of 
the final ideal requires a twofold discipline. The first part of 
it is for overcoming narrow attachment ( esanga ), which is the 
source of man’s wrong belief that he is essentially different from 
others. He should therefore first rise from this false belief to 
a consciousness of the underlying unity of all. And the means 
to it is devotion to social morality and meditation on the truth 
that there is but one and only one soul, though it shows itself 
as manifold. It is the conviction that the souls are many and 
are only externally related to one another that is the source of 
much, if not of all, moral evil. When that conviction is replaced 
by the contrary one that they are but the same, the moral evil 
practically disappears. It is only when this unity of all the 
selves has been realised, not only in thought but also in fact, 
and man has shaken off the burden of a separate self that he 
will be able to work for the further and final ideal of spiritual 
freedom. If we start with the notions of matter, finite selves, 
the cosmic soul and the infinite spirit, we may say that the 
object of the preliminary training is to realise the ultimate 
oneness of all finite selves with the cosmic soul. The aim of the 
second part of the discipline is the realisation of the ultimate 
unity of all Being, including matter, and of that Being as the 
infinite spirit. The discipline of the second stage also consists 
in work and meditation; but it is not necessary to enter into 
further details. It will suffice to observe that a person, who has 
experienced his identity with the cosmic soul, will necessarily 
be actuated by universal love, and that, there being nothing to 
disquiet him except the consciousness that there are others who 
have yet to realise the same identity, his main concern then will 
be to assist them in doing so. 

What we have to note particularly in connection with this 
view is that man must disabuse his mind once for all of the 
notion that he can reach his spiritual goal apart from others. 

self makes his view better than the other views of universal release now com¬ 
monly known. It avoids the solipsistic position of those that maintain the 
possibility of such release on the basis of one ;7oa alone, and explain the belief 
that there are many fivas as purdy a delusion. If to avoid this difficulty, the 
floa is taken to be in reality but one, though appearing as many, we should be in 
the self-stultifying position that when one strives for and attains mokja, all will 
be released: Munir minute murkho mucyate, as an old saying has it. 
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To say that one’s salvation is one’s own concern is like saying 
that the heart or the lungs have their own end to achieve 
independently of th^t of the bodily organism as a whole. What¬ 
ever separate purpose they mav serve is only contributory to its 
well-being. The excellence or this position Consists in the fact 
that it gives no room for the charge that may be brought against 
the other ideal of isolated release. Whatever may be the extent 
of altruistic service involved in the training necessary for reaching 
it, there is no question that that ideal is eventually individualistic. 
But here it is not so at all. Every one, who is qualified, works 
for the perfection of all; and he docs so with the full conviction 
that he has nothing to gain thereby for himself exclusively. 
Here we have a parallel to the Gita teaching of selfless duty. 
It asks man to do his duty without any reference whatsoever to 
his personal interests. The same principle of detached action 
is, in this view, extended to the higher aim of moksa. The 
teaching of the Gita is to be followed here also, but not for 
achieving one’s own salvation, as it is usually explained; it is 
rather for acquiring the fitness to work for the ultimate purpose 
of universal perfection. 

Thus we see that, although the view that mo\sa is the highest 
ideal has been accepted by all Indian thinkers, and the Vedantins 
among them arc also agreed as regards certain important features 
of it like its positive and blissful character, there are details 
relating to it which remain still unsettled. These details, to 
judge from the instances just given, are such as will, when deter¬ 
mined, not only clarify the ideal but also inspire man with 
fresh motives for responding readily to its call. That man 
should still be far from the goal of life is not so surprising, for 
he is governed not only by his spiritual but also by his animal 
nature. What is surprising is that, with all the attention which . 
the best minds have devoted to it for so long, even the nature 
of the ideal should be yet not completely known. 1 The ordinary 
view that it is known and is emtxxlied in the triad of values— 
the good, the beautiful and the true—is, as we have seen, not 
correct. Until the ideal becomes quite clear in all its important 
aspects, we cannot expect true or steady progress towards it to 

1 On the Indian aide, the very divergence in the conception of mokfa shows 
ffait- » • . . - * 
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be made. But its further determination, it should be plain 
from what has been stated so far, does not depend upon mere 
speculation; it depends also upon an earnest pursuit of it on the 
practical side, as far as it has been envisaged. That is how the 
ideal has hitherto been ascertained. Mere theoretical advance 
is not of much avail; and advance on the practical side only,, 
though certainly more useful, cannot by itself lead to the final 
goal. It is only when both theory and practice arc pressed into 
service that, on the Indian view, any genuine progress in our 
knowledge of it can be made. As the nature of the final goal 
becomes clearer and better understood in consequence of this 
twofold endeavour, we may be sure that man’s march towards 
it will be less slow and less chcqured than it has hitherto been. 



SAMKARA’S CONCEPTION OF ULTIMATE VALUE 

A well-known professor of philosophy has divided master 
minds into two classes—one which is absorbed so intensely in the 
solution of some theoretical problem that its outer life becomes 
quite unimportant; and the other, which enters fully into the 

E 'cal struggles of the age in which it lives but, without 
j itself in them, succeeds in making a contribution of 
permanent significance to the history of human culture. Of 
these two classes, $amkara, belongs to the second. He was a 
great reformer and the direction, which he gave to his generation 
in matters social and religious, continues to guide the life and 
regulate the conduct of multitudes of people even now, after 
the lapse of many centuries. He was at the same time a great 
thinker also who, though not claiming to have done anything 
more than elucidating what was already there in the Vedas and 
Vedic tradition, was virtually the originator of a new movement 
in philosophy. I propose to say a tew words this evening on 
&trhkara’s philosophy. On an occasion like this, it would 
perhaps have been more appropriate if I had chosen as my subject 
nis life and work, and referred to the philosophy he taught, 
only by the way. But unfortunately that course was not possible 
since, as in the case of the other great men of ancient India, 
there is little that is authentically known about him. There 
are, no doubt, many accounts or his life and doings current 
among the people; and even biographies of him written in 
Sanskrit arc not rare to find. But the Indian mind, in its great 
admiration for his genius, has woven so many legends into them 
all that it is difficult to discover the facts which they may 
contain. 

The particular aspect of Samkara’s philosophy I have selected 
is his conception of ultimate value. The subject of value is a 
vast and difficult one as shown, for example, by the amount 
of attention paid to it in recent times in the West. But I do 
not intend to enter into the intricacies of this problem, even 
ir. its bearing on Samkara’s philosophy, but shall confine myself 
to only a few general points in it. I use the word ‘value’ for 
what is described as purusartha in Sanskrit—a word which, as is 
well known, denotes the four-fold group of artha, \ama, dharma 
and moksa. It is difficult to render these terms accurately into 
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English; but their general meaning may be indicated easily 
enough. The first two of these, viz., artha and \ama stand 
respectively for what are known as the ‘economic’ and the 
‘hedonistic’ good—‘the useful’ and ‘the pleasant’, as we may 
otherwise express them; dharma , in its narrower connotation, 
means religious merit ( punya ); but it may be taken to compre¬ 
hend the ‘moral good’ also, since ethical behaviour is indispens¬ 
able to it on the principle enunciated by ancient lawgivers that 
'dharma turns away from those that arc wanting in good con¬ 
duct’; 1 and lasdy moksa represents what may be described as 
‘spiritual good’. Thus of the three values of ‘the beautiful’, 
‘the good’ and ‘the true’, commonly recognised in the West, we 
find here the second, ‘the good’; and we may say that ‘the true’ 
also is there, included under mol^sa, since all schools of thought 
that acknowledge mokja agree that it is the result of realising the 
ultimate truth, however much they may differ from one another 
in their views regarding the precise nature of that truth. Of 
the familiar ‘trinity of values’, ‘the beautiful’ should be taken 
as excluded from this list unless we bring it under kama , a course 
which, in view of the disinterestedness characterising its appre¬ 
ciation, docs not appear to be at all right. It looks therefore 
that its omission is deliberate; and there is at least one statement 
traditionally handed down about poetry which implies that the 
Indian Philosopher, in the age of the systems, took much the same 
view of art as Plato seems to have done in ancient Greece. But 
it should be added that the question of beauty in nature or in 
art, though passed over by the philosophers, was by no means 
neglected in India. It was taken up for investigation by a 
diflerent section of thinkers, among whom the Alamkarikas, or 
writers on Poetics, occupy a conspicuous place. This is, how¬ 
ever, a point which it is not necessary to pursue further for our 
present purpose. 

Before I enter upon the subject proper of this Paper, it is 
necessary to say a few words about the Indian conception of 
values in general. The Sanskrit term purusartha is explained as 

1 See Par/Uara-tmjti, i. 

QcSrabhra^a-dehSnSm bhaved dharmah par&mukhah \ 

catumam api varndnim Scdro dharma-pdlakafi || 


Cf. Vasiffha-dharma-tutra, vi. 3. dedrahtnam na punanti Veddfi. 


6 
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‘what is sought by men’; and from this explanation,* we may 
deduce certain important conclusions about the nature of 
values: 

(i) The first of them is that by value we should understand 
an end or Consummation and that the end or consummation 
should be such as is pursued by men. Lower animals also 
pursue ends, but they arc not aware that they do so, as self- 
conscious man is. It is those ends only which are consciously 
chosen that are to be regarded as purusarthas. Some modern 
thinkers include under this head not only such ends but also 
those that arc described as ‘values of natural election’. A creeper 
by the side of a tree grows twining itself round it in preference 
to other objects that may lie near by; and even inanimate things 
seem to show similar preferences. Iron filings, it has been said, 
are no more indifferent to magnets than hungry men are to 
loaves. This extension of the meaning of value seems, for the 
most part, to be a matter of terminology; and there can be no 
harm in regarding all objects—whether animate or inanimate— 
as manifesting at least a rudimentary form of valuation. Human 
action also sometimes exhibits such implicit valuation as, for 
instance, when we dislike what is bitter and reject it automatically. 
But the point for us to note is that that is not what is meant 
by the term purusartha, and that values, as understood by Indian 
philosophers, are only human values. 

^2) Secondly value, because it is defined as what is sought, 
implies that it is something we aspire for and do not already 
possess. It is not what has been, but is yet to be, realised. Such 
a characterisation of value signifies that tnerc must be an obstacle, 
to be overcome, in some sense or other, before it is realised. The 
obstacle, however, should not be absolute or insurmountable for 
in that case there would be no incentive to try at all. ‘Where 
there is no way’ as Geulincx said, ‘there can be no will’. This 
is expressed in Sanskrit by the word krtisadhya or, more briefly, 
ndhya which may be taken as equivalent to ‘rationally willed’— 
an idea which underlies, for instance, the use of tne English 
expression ‘crying for the moon’ in the sense of seeking an 
impossibility. Theoretically therefore there may be values that 
arc not realisable, giving rise to ineffectual longing, but strictly 
it is a misnomer to call them so. 

(3) 'The next point that follows from the above description 
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of purusdrtha is the distinction between what is sought by man 
and what ought to be sought by him. In one case, he is prompted 
to activity by natural impulses; but in the other, it is his rational 
or spiritual nature that influences him. There are thus two classes 
of values, one lower than the other. We may term them respect¬ 
ively as empirical and real or spiritual values; and one of the 
great mistakes ordinarily made is to confound one of them with 
the other. Artha and kama belong to the former class; and dharma 
and moksa, to the latter. This classification gives rise to more 
than one problem of great importance and interest, c.g., the 
mutual relation that exists or should exist between the two 
classes of values and between the pairs constituting each class. 
To one or two of them, we shall have occasion to refer in the 
sequel. Of these two classes of values, we are concerned in 
philosophy more with the spiritual than with the empirical values. 

(4) The last deduction to be made is that a value, being an 
end, implies the selection of suitable means for its attainment. 
These means should themselves be regarded as valuable in some 
sense, since what arc serviceable in realising values cannot be 
wholly valueless. From this arises the distinction of instru¬ 
mental and ultimate values, or of utilities and consummations, 
as they arc sometimes called. The latter are sought for their 
own sake, but the former are sought for the sake of something 
else. We stated that man makes a grievous mistake when he 
regards empirical values as real values. The mistake of looking 
upon a means as an end is not less so. But we must remember 
that ‘end’ and ‘means’ are relative terms and that what is an 
end may conceivably become a means to the realisation of a 
further end. Hence it is necessary to carefully define these 
terms in anv particular case. It is this vagueness inherent in the 
notions of end’ and ‘means’ that explains the double character 
of some purusarthas. Thus artha is ordinarily acquired for kama 
among empirical values; but the miser makes it an end by 
acquiring it not for using it but for the sole purpose of having it. 

In the light of this general characterisation of purusarthas , we 
shall consider in some detail the two values of dharma and moksa 
with which philosophy is mai n ly concerned; and we shall confine 
our attention in doing so to the systems of Mimamsa and 
Vedanta. We may begin with dharma which, as already stated, 
stands for moral and religious values. It is regarded as sadhya 
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or what has to be accomplished. It means, as Sahara Svamin' 
says, that it is a future possibility; and that it docs not, at the 
time of being known, yet pertain to the sphere of fact. It also 

X scnts an ultimate end, but only according to some Mimam- 
. It is, in their view, intrinsically worthy, and is to be 
sought as an end in itself—not as a means to anything else. 
This view will become clear if we contrast it with that of the 
other Mimamsakas. According to the latter, the inducement to 
action is either the attainment of pleasure or the avoidance of 
pain; and if dharma is followed, it is for the sake of securing 
one or both of these ends. Dharma consequently becomes not 
an end in itself but a means to happiness. This amounts to 
making it instrumental to kama, though by the latter term we 
have to understand not what it commonly means but pleasure 
that is to be enjoyed, generally speaking, in a very remote future. 
It is such happiness, or svarga as it is ordinarily called, that 
constitutes the ultimate end in this view; and it is this hedonistic 
aim that the other Mimamsakas totally repudiate. The only 
motive they recognise is regard for duty, or, karyata-jhana as 
they put it If we represent dharma as ‘duty’, this school stands 
for tne well-known principle of duty being its own reward. 
Such an attitude towards dharma —whether regarded as an end 
in itself or as a means to svarga —implies that there is no place 
for the fourth value of moksa in the system; and, as a matter of 
fact, early Mimamsakas reckoned only three purusdrthas —some¬ 
times designated as tri-varga or ‘the triad of values’, viz., artha, 
kjhna and dharma. 

It is not, however, to be understood from this that the ideal 
of mo\sa had not been formulated when the above view of dharma 
prevailed for we know that it is, at least, as old as the Upanisads; 
only it did not commend itself to the Mimamsakas. That ideal 
was, from the earliest times, acknowledged by the Vedantins. 
Thus there was in early times a difference or opinion among 
Indian thinkers as to what the ultimate human value was—some 
holding that it was mo Isa; and others, that it was dharma or 
svarga of which it was the necessary means. But the ideal of 
mobgx gradually gained in influence and, in course of time, 
completely superseded dharma so that even the Mimamsakas 


1 Bhacifyami caifo'rthah napUma^Sle atli. I. i. 4. 
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came to look upon it as representing the true end of man. One 
result of this change was the subordination of dharma to mo\sa , 
and its utilisation as a means of moral purification. This 
‘cleansing of the heart’ or sattva-suddhi as it is described had all 
along been recognised by the Vcdantins as a necessary pre¬ 
condition for entering upon the path of moJya, and the Upa- 
nisads often dwell on it To refer to only a single passage out 
of several that occur to one’s mind: The Kathua Upanisad (ii. 24) 
says ‘No one who has not ceased from wickedness, who is 
restless, unsubdued, whose heart is not yet tranquil, can realise 
this self’. This circumstance explains the new use to which 
dharma was put when it was subordinated to moksa. Henceforth 
these ideals cease to be distinct; and the two together define the 
entire scope of man’s spiritual life. This marks a profound 
change in the Indian conception of values for dharma which, 
as originally understood by the Mlmamsakas, was partly moral 
and partly ritualistic is hereby transformed into a wholly ethical 
means. The whole content of the Karma-kanda of the Veda thus 
becomes rationalised; and we may perhaps hazard a conjecture 
that this re-valuation of ritual largely accounts for the gradual fall¬ 
ing into disuse of many a Vcdic sacrifice involving himsd or injury 
to animals. This change in the conception of values illustrates 
a favourite method of the Indian—that of not discarding old 
ideals when they come to be superseded, but utilising them in a 
new manner—a method indicative of a conservative bent of 
mind; and it explains much of the excellence that is peculiar to 
Indian culture. The best presentation of this altered conception 
of dharma , as is well known, is found in the Gita, and the 
general acceptance of it should be ascribed to the influence of 
that great work; but the change in the philosophic standpoint, 
which it signifies, is really much older. 

The Vedantic conception of moksa as an ultimate value is 
similar to the Mimamsaka’s conception of dharma as described 
above. Broadly speaking, the Vcdantins hold that it is sadhya. 
But they maintain that it is not to be generated anew like dharma 
because, according to all of them, it means merely the restoration 
of the individual to what is his true spiritual status. The condition 
of moksa is looked upon as normal; and that of samsdra, as a lapse 
from it. It is to enable man to recover this status that the several 
schools of Vedanta prescribe courses of discipline which are 
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more or less distinct. This discipline, though it does not en¬ 
gender moksa results in an actual change. It means, according 
to some, a change of place and time for the individual self, but 
if does not affect its essence. It docs not create, but only re¬ 
arranges what is already there.' Thus in Ramanuja’s doctrine, 
liberation means reaching the presence of the Most High; and 
the individual self can do so only after it succeeds in winning 
divine grace which is one of the necessary conditions of it. 
According to others, like Bhaskara, it means a transformation in 
the very character of the self. But in either case, we have to 
note that moksa is an event which actually happens. 

Samkara, while agreeing with the other Vcdantins generally 
in their conception of moksa, differs from them in one important 
respect. He docs not hold that it is sadhya in the common 
acceptance of that term. It is not brought into being anew like 
dharma ; nor docs it involve a modification in the character of 
the individual self or any readjustment of its relation to the 
highest principle in the universe, as other Vedantins think. It 
is siddha or self-existent, according to him. Samkara admits 
that values like dharma and k*™ a may have to be accomplished 
in the literal sense of the term, but what he objects to is that 
they must necessarily be so. In order to understand this unique 
view, we have to recall to mind the Advaitic conception of 
ultimate truth whose realisation constitutes moksa. It is the 
identity, as is well known, of the individual soul and Br ahman . 
The former is not, according to this system, other than the 
Absolute. It is not, as it is apt to be mistaken, a false view 
of Brahman but only a distorted view of it. $amkara has 
illustrated this point in the very beginning of his commentary 
on the Vedanta-sutras by means of the illusion of the single 
moon appearing as two. When this illusion disappears, it is 
only the duality that disappears and not the moon also. Sim¬ 
ilarly, when moksa is attained, the self of the individual docs not 
disappear but only its finitude does—the finitude which docs not 
really belong to it and which we, in our ignorance, attribute 
to it It is the seeming skirts of the self that fuse, as we may 
say, and it immediately comes to be recognised in its intrinsic 
form as the sole reality. The condition of moksa thus differs 
from sarhsara merely in a change of outlook, and there is no 
factual change whatsoever. It is in this sense that moksa is 
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stated to be siddha and not sddhya. The reason for maintaining 
. such a view is that, if mo\sa should be eternal as it is admitted 
to be by all philosophers, it cannot be produced for what is 
produced or effected, being dependent upon the aids to its 
effectuation, should necessarily be temporal. 

This view, however, raises an important question, viz., that 
being siddha or ever-achieved, moksa ceases to be a value accord¬ 
ing to our characterisation of it. If all values are sddhya , and if 
moksa in the Advaitic doctrine is admitted to be not so, how 
can we regard it as a value? We have to go back to the con¬ 
ception of purusdrtha to find an answer to this objection. The 
notion of value, we said, implies the need for overcoming some 
resistance or other before it is realised. But this overcoming, 
according to the other Vcdantins, is of a twofold character. One 
i> the removal of whatever hindrance there is in the way of 
moksa\ and the other, the bringing about of the positive change or 
readjustment which it connotes, in their view. According to 
Samkara, on the other hand, the removal of the hindrance is 
all that is necessary, for there is, as we just pointed out, no 
change of any kina to be brought about in the existent reality. 
Moksa means the revelation of the intrinsic nature of dtman\ 
and, as it is self-manifesting, it requires no direct aid whatsoever 
for revealing itself. It shines by its own light, when once the 
obstruction to its full manifestation is removed. To take an 
instance from the physical realm: When the moon, by a proper 
shifting of its position, ceases to intervene, there is nothing 
more to be done for the eclipsed sun to appear in all its splendour. 
In other words, the process of realisation is, in this view, to be 
interpreted in an indirect sense. Only we should re m e m ber 
that the obstacle to be removed, viz., Maya, or ‘the cloud of 
unknowing’ is here conceived as unreal or illusory. It is in this 
special sense that mo\sa is to be described as sddhya and regarded 
as a value in Advaita. According to Samkara therefore the term 
sddhya should be understood in a wider sense, so that it may 
apply to cases where there is nothing to be directly achieved, 
and where even the indirect achievement consists only in the 
accomplishment of what seems to be unaccomplished. In other 
words, Advaitic moksa consists, as we have already stated, in 


1 Veddnta-sutra, III. iv. 52. 
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overcoming an illusion. An important result of this view is 
that mo\sa becomes identified with the ‘liberated’ self; and the 
latter, in consequence, with the highest value. Samkara says 
‘Brahman itself is the state of mo\sa where ‘Brahman’ is only 
another word for atman or the self . 1 The Advaitin does not, wc 
should add, deny the need for effort in securing final freedom. 
The only way or dispelling an illusion is, no doubt, to discover 
die truth; and the process of removing Maya therefore involves 
knowing and not acting. But effort is necessary for putting 
oneself on the right path leading to the truth. The effort, 
which is partly ethical and partly mental, is, however, solely 
to remove the illusory veil and thereby give scope for the self 
to reveal itself. It is the self, which is thus revealed and which 
has existed from eternity, that constitutes the ultimate value 
according to Samkara. 

There is a familiar, but somewhat difficult, section of the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (II. iv ) 1 where this truth of the self being 
the highest value is inculcated. It is named Maitrcyi-Brahmapa 
after one of the wives of the great Upanisadic seer, Yajnavalkya. 
Yajnavalkya had two wives, Maitreyl and Katyayani. Of these, 
Maitreyi was of an enquiring turn of mind; but Katyayani, as the 
Upanisad puts it, knew only what women know. When, at a cer¬ 
tain stage of his life, Yajnavalkya resolved to renounce the world, 
he said: ‘Maitreyi, I shall soon cease to be a householder and shall 
therefore divide my property between thee and Katyayani’. But 
Maitreyi could not make out why Yajnavalkya should think of 
transferring to her what he himself was ?oing to abandon. She 
therefore asked him whether, if the whole earth with all its 
riches belonged to her, she would thereby become immortal? 
‘By no means;’ replied Yajnavalkya in a phrase that has become 
classical, ‘there is no hope of immortality through riches’. 
Maitreyi then said, ‘What shall I do with that whereby I do 
not become immortal? Teach me rather what thou knowest’. 
Yajnavalkya was right glad at this, and said to Maitreyi ‘Lo 
dear to me art thou and dear is what thou sayest. Come, seat 
thyself, I shall explain it to thee; and, while I do so, ponder 
thereon’. Yajnavalkya did not, of course, mean to transfer to 
others what he regarded as a burden to himself. His proposal 


S« also Bf. Up. IV. V. 
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was only a test to find out the fitness of Maitreyi to receive so 
important a truth, and indicates to us what Sarhkara regards 
as one of the chief lessons of the section in question, viz., that 
vira\ti or absolute detachment is essential to those that seek 
self-knowledge. 

This is a section which may be, and has actually been, 
interpreted in more ways than one. We are concerned here 
with Samkara’s interpretation; and we shall content ourselves 
with dwelling on one passage in it which is central for our 
purpose. The passage begins thus: ‘Verily, not for the good 
of the husband is a husband dear, but for the good 
of the self is he dear; verily, not for the good of the 
wife is a wife dear, but for the good of the self is she dear; 
verily, not for the good of the sons arc sons dear, but for the 
good of the self are they dear; verily, not for the good of wealth 
is wealth dear, but for the good of the self is it dear’; and after 
some more statements of a similar import, it concludes thus— 
‘Verily, not for the good of all is all clear, but for the good of 
the self is it dear. It is the self that should be seen,—that 
should be learnt, that should be understood, that should be 
meditated upon, O Maitreyi; when the self is seen, is learnt, is 
understood and is meditated upon, all this world becomes known’. 
According to Samkara, the earlier statements here mean that the 
objects mentioned in them are not, in the last instance, loved for 
their own sake but for the sake of the self. Now, if a thing is 



get its worth in reference to the self, the self must be the object 
of ultimate value. 

It is easy to misunderstand this teaching, for it appears to 
reduce all altruism to selfishness. So it is necessary to find out 
what exaedy it means. The first point to be noted is that the 
teaching does not question that what we knowingly seek in 
altruistic deeds is the good of others; and it does not therefore 
deny direct ethical value to such deeds. What it denies is that 
the value of the objects, whose interests arc intended to. be 
served by them, can be absolute or intrinsic. Secondly, we 
have to note that the good of the self which the Upanisad here 
represents as the ultimate end, unlike that of other objects, is 
one which man does not of himself choose; he is rather driven 
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towards it unawares. This lack of awareness differentiates it 
from selfishness, in which the idea of the end being for the 
self may well be present to the mind of the agent, though it 
need not always he so. To assume that this good also is 
consciously pursued would be to go against the whole purpose 
of the Upanisad, which is to enlighten us on this very point, 
viz., that there is such an end implicated in all our activities, 
including even unselfish ones. It is because of this ignorance 
that we regard such activities as ultimate ends, when in fact 
they arc omy means. But it may be asked how anything can 
be a value in the absence of conscious valuation. The answer 
is that the good in question is not at all meant to be regarded 
as a felt value. Things, however, do not cease to be valuable 
for us simply because we do not recognise that they arc so; 
and the gcxxl, in the present case, moves us to action though 
we have no idea of it. All that we may say from this is that it 
is not a purusartha in the sense referred to above; and the 
whole aim of the teaching, in drawing our attention to it, is 
to persuade us to transform it into a purusartha by consciously 
following it 

But what is the self whose importance is thus emphasised 
here? We should remember that altruistic deeds such as those 
mentioned here, in addition to aiming at the furtherance of 
another’s welfare, exhibit, as a rule, an clement of self-sacrifice. 
The latter element shows that the self, reference to which is 
stated here to be an unvarying feature of all such deeds, cannot 
be the self as we commonly understand it Let us take the case 
of a mother’s love for her child. We may grant that her 
devotion to it is finally for the good of her own self; but, since 
the love imposes greater or less sacrifice on her, that self must 
be a deeper one than what she ordinarily takes it to be. It 
cannot, for example, stand for her ‘bodily self’ because, so for 
from finding its good always and necessarily thereby, she has 
often to forgo it on account of her love, however willingly 
she may do so. In the case of the martyr, to take a second 
instance, the sacrifice involved is of a different kind for it may 
mean not merely the disregarding of physical well-being but 
the giving up of life; and martyrdom forms no exception to the 
principle which is enunciated here as governing all actions. 
Other examples may be cited where other aspects of the egoistic 
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self are similarly disregarded, so that the self which is meant 
in this section cannot be taken as identical with it. 

This conclusion is borne out by the last part of the passage 
quoted above, which mentions the need for investigating the 
nature of the self and points out the way to its realisation. If 
it were the common egoistic self that was intended, there would 
be no point in this part of the teaching. The self then which 
is intended here is not the individual subject; but, at the same 
time, it cannot be altogether different from it, for then the 
reference to the self of the agent would not at all characterise 
actions, as stated here. It must therefore be something which 
is the same and yet not the same as the ego; and from passages 
that follow in the Upanisad, it becomes clear that what is meant 
here is the universal spirit, which is immanent in the individual 
self as it is immanent in everything else. One of these passages 
(12) says, in respect of this spirit: ‘It is like a lump of salt which, 
cast into the water, is lost in it and seems impossible to seize 
again; but wherever one may taste it, the water is salty, indeed’. 
It is in reference to this universal self that the passage quoted 
b<Jore states that, when it is realised, all this world becomes 
known. The good of the self here represented as ultimate is 
not therefore self-love in the vulgar employment of that expression. 
In view of the extended meaning that attaches to the word ‘self’ 
here, it should be called universal love—not in the sense of love 
for others as such but love for them as oneself. It is the former 
that is reduced here to the level of an instrumental value. That 
this is the truth about love underlying the teaching of this 
section, is expressed by Surcivara in his usual impressive way, 
by making Yajnavalkya say, in his joy, to Maitreyi ‘Parvati’s love 
for Siva has made her half of him; but your love, O Maitreyi 
is sogreat that you are claiming the whole of me’, fll. iv. 69) . x 

There is one other point to which I should allude before 
concluding. If the ultimate self, which according to Samkara 
is nirguna , be identified with the highest value, one may ask, 
will not mok.sa mean the repudiation of all the values of life? 
The answer is that it docs not, for the ultimate self, as conceived 
here, is not only sat and cit or ‘being’ and ‘intelligence’ but also 
ananda or ‘bliss’. Just as in Samkara’s philosophy on its onto- 

1 Atunehdpakrfto mS dehdrtham iClinal tritd | 
team tu tarv St manat manam kftsnam ntdm prSptum iccha'i || 
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logical side, the being of empirical objects points to and is de¬ 
pendent upon the Being that is the self, and on its epistemological 
side, empirical knowledge points to and is dependent upon the 
Experience that is the self; so in his philosophy on its axiological 
side, empirical happiness points to and is dependent upon the 
Bliss that is the self. The facts of being, of knowledge and of 
happiness, given in common experience, are different pathways 
which lead to the same ultimate reality. But we should not 
think that this difference in the ways of approach signifies the 
existence of different phases in that reality. The self has accord¬ 
ingly to be regarded, not as sat and cit and dnanda implying that 
it is something which is characterised by being, intelligence and 
bliss, but as either sat or dt or dnanda. It is not necessary for 
our purpose to consider the significance of the first two of these, 
viz., sat and cit. Confining our attention to dnanda^ we shall 
point out briefly how the self comes to be identified with it, 
and what we have to understand from the identification. 

In answering these questions, we have necessarily to begin 
with what is within our experience, viz., \drna. Kama as an 
empirical value, as we have more than once stated, stands for 
pleasure or happiness; but this pleasure is fugitive. It needs 
an occasion for manifestation; ana, sooner or later, it disappears. 
It also implies its opposite, viz., pain or misery. That is, our 
notion of pleasure is relative. It is the relativity of this pleasure 
that suggests to us an absolute bliss which is without any of its 
defects. The known fact that the former is a value accounts 
for our thinking of the latter also as a value; and, on account 
of its absoluteness, we take it as the highest value. Since the 
self also, as stated above, is such a value, the two become identical. 
The significance of their identification is that the ultimate self 
is not conceived here as the locus of value but as its very essence. 
It is true that such infinite and unmixed bliss may be looked 
upon as a bare idea or an abstraction; but, if there be any 
truth in the principle that the eternal is prior to the ephemeral, 
we have to regard it as real. The question is whether we should 
look for the source of common happiness in the perfect bliss 
cf the dtman or regard that happiness as ultimate in itself, giving 
rise, at best, to a mere notion of perfect happiness. The solution 
of Advaita is that it is in every case an expression of the supreme 
dnanda. In fact, common happiness is the bliss of the dtman 
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or Brahman itself appearing under empirical conditions. That 
is what the Upanisads mean when they declare that ‘all empirical 
happiness is but a partial revelation of Brahman’. 1 The difference 
between one pleasure and another with which we are familiar 
in common life is based upon distinctions among the factors 
that occasion them, their duration etc. In itself all ananda is 
the ananda of Brahman, and there is no essential difference 
between the two. But this intimate relationship between them 
should not lead us to think that the bliss of Brahman can be 
represented in terms of empirical happiness. The latter, being 
derived from the former, may be said to be included in it; 
but it can be included in it only in the sense in which the finite 
is included in the infinite, so that the bliss of Brahman can 
never be made equivalent to an aggregate of earthly pleasures. 
Nor can the one be regarded, for reasons already mentioned, 
as different from the other. Hence we should conclude that 
moksa stands for a different order of experience which transcends 
it in all its forms. And, if to transcend is not the same as to 
negate, the Advaidc conception of mo\sa cannot be the repudiation 
of the values of life. 


* B r . Up. IV. iii. 32 . 



A NEGLECTED IDEAL OF LIFE 

(nivrttis tu mahaphala) 

In the beginning of his commentary on the Gita, Samkara 
mentions, as known from immemorial time, two types of dis¬ 
cipline for attaining the goal of life, viz., pravrtti and nivrtti. 
These two kinds or discipline, which correspond to what arc 
described in English as ‘activism’ and ‘asceticism’, may be pre¬ 
dominantly associated with the life of the householder ( grhastha ) 
and that of the recluse (samnyasin). But these represent extreme 
positions; and, speaking generally, what is now commended is 

S a combination of them resulting in a well-balanced life. 

ows that, according to the final Indian view, the opposition 
between pravrtti and nivrtti, as indicated by their names, is only 
apparent and that there is no unbridgeable gulf between them. 
Kllidasa who, as the classic poet of India, may be taken to give 
expression to its best and highest ideal of life, beautifully suggests 
die inner harmony between them by describing in parallel 
terms in a series of stanzas the active and ascetic lives respectively 
of king Aja and his father, Raghu. 1 But this harmony is not 
merely a matter of poetic analogy. The Dharma-sutra-karas 
or Indian moralists also try to reconcile these dsramas , though 
there is considerable divergence of opinion among them in this 
respect. 9 It will suffice for our purpose to refer to only one of 
these views—the one that is generally followed even at the 
present time. 

This view commends the adoption, after completing Vedic 
study, of the aSramas one after another, in the order in which 
they are commonly enumerated, viz., gar has thy a, vanaprastha and 
samnyasa, the training of each being regarded as essential for 
assuming the next This is known as ‘me standpoint of com¬ 
bination ( samuccaya-pa\sa ), for it utilises the training of all the 
stages. There is evidence to show that this practice was known 
in the age of the Upanisads. Yajnavalkya, we know, from 
the Brhadaranyaka Upants ad* had for long been a householder 
before he became a samnyasin. Here is an attempt made to 

1 Ragku-vcmia, viii. 16-23. 

* See e^g., Ckattama-dharma-iSitTa, (Mysore Oriental Library Edn.) iii. 1. 
(com.). * II. v. 
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reconcile the activistic with the ascetic ideal; but the one is 
subordinated to the. other, for the active life of the earlier 
asramas is conceived as finally qualifying for the ascetic life of 
the last That is to say, the relation between the two is external, 
since the life of total self-denial is to begin only after the stage 
of active life. 

We arc not, however, concerned now so much with this 
general reconciliation of the ideals of the several asramas , but 
with the life of the householder in its relation to nivrtti. But 
before dealing with it, it is desirable to refer to an important 

K t, viz., the exact significance of the term nivrtti as used here. 

well known that even the life of a householder involves 
numerous checks on natural impulses, and therefore implies the 
necessity for exercising a good deal of self-denial and self-control. 
In fact, no virtue is conceivable without resistance to desire; and, 
o far, pravrtti necessarily includes nivrtti. But what is meant 
by the latter term here is very much more; it is not partial, but 
complete abnegation. It stands for the spirit of samnydsa , though 
it may not wear its form. It is in reference to such total self- 
abnegation that we have now to consider the life of the house¬ 
holder. Nivrtti , in this absolute sense, has no place, according 
to the above view, within the householder’s life; and no attempt 
is made to synthesise the principle of active life as a whole with 
the principle of asceticism. It merely represents an attempt to 
correlate the different orders of life. 

The question that we have to ask is whether any attempt at 
such a synthesis was at all made in ancient India. The answer 
that springs at once to our mind is that it has been effected in 
the Gita teaching of niskama-karma or ‘disinterested activity’. 
That teaching, no doubt, is not meant to be applicable specifically 
to the householder’s life; it applies to all the dh-amas , and there¬ 
fore to garhasthya also. As in the case of the other air a mas, the 
householder also is here bidden to engage himself in his activities 
without any desire whatsoever for their fruit That is absolute 
self-denial, blending and interfusing with active life—an ideal 
whose formulation is one of India’s most signal contributions to 
world thought. The teaching, however, is so familiar that it is 
scarcely necessary to dwell upon it at any length. There is 
another which is similar, but not commonly known; and our 
chief purpose here is to draw attention to this forgotten teaching. 
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It is compendiously indicated in the following quotation from 

Manusmrti : x 

Pravrttir esa bhutdnam nivrtiis tu mahaphala\\ 

(‘To act thus is natural to man; but conscious restraint 
leads to a higher goal.’) 

This half-stanza occurs in the section devoted to the elucida¬ 
tion of the duties of a householder. 3 The immediate context in 
which it appears is that of food, permitted and forbidden; but, 
as commentators point out, 3 it is to be understood as referring 
not merely to the partaking of food, but to a whole class of actions 
of which it is only a sample. In order to know what these 
actions arc, it is necessary first to distinguish between those that 
arc prescribed ( vihita ) and those that are not. If we exclude the 
former, which are a matter of obligation and should in any case 
be done, we are left with activities, all of which issue from pure 
inclination. Of them again, some are explicitly prohibited 
{pratisiddha ), and arc therefore to be abstained from. It is to 
the remaining sphere of actions that the above rule of Manu 
applies. He regards it as permissible for the householder to 
engage himself in them; only he adds that turning away from 
them is a greater merit. That is, he places nivrtti higher: nivrttis tu 
mahaphala. It is well known that the Gita is averse to all 
attempts at the gratification of selfish desire ( kama-edra ); and its 
teaching may, for that reason, be described as much too rigorous'. 
Manu is more considerate in this respect. Like all moral teachers, 
he also is quite strict in regard to desistance from prohibited 
deeds; but he does not impose the same restriction on other 
activities. That is, he finds room for what is now called ‘en¬ 
lightened self-interest’ or ‘reasonable self-love’ in the life of a 
householder, on the principle that it is natural for him to seek 
after it: Pravrttir esa bhutdnam. Instead of prescribing a uniform 
course of discipline for all men, as the Gita does, Manu recog¬ 
nises a distinction of moral capacity among them, and adjusts 
his teaching accordingly. 4 

1 v. 56. 1 Chap, iii-v. 

* PradarlanSTtham etat. A/iffdpratiriddJuz-oifaydndm any&sdm api mvrttbtdm 
team too. (Medhdttihi). 

4 Commentator# differ in the explanation of this stanza. The above inter¬ 
pretation is based chiefly upon the Kullukabhattiya. Cf. Rumania's Tantra- 
vdrttika, I. iii. 4 . 
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We may thus speak, according to Manu, of a higher and a 
lower morality in reference to the householder—the latter being 
meant for average men, the former for those who arc ethically 
more advanced among householders. The path of complete 
nivrtti may suit the few; it is the path of pravrtti that fits the 
many. But we should add that the latter is described as ‘lower’ 
in no derogatory sense. It has its own excellence which is, by 
no means, small; and there is hardly any society that will not be 
immeasurably better, if its members follow it strictly. In fact, 
it is the only kind of morality that is recognised in many com¬ 
munities. But from the Indian standpoint, it is not perfect or 
complete, and will not become that, until it is integrated with 
the principle of total unselfishness. It is with reference to such 
a standard that common morality is represented as ‘lower’. The 
distinction is not thus one of bad and good, but one of good 
and better or, perhaps we should say, good and very much 
better. 

It will be noticed that this combined discipline, or the 
complete adoption by the householder of the ascetic way of life, 
is represented as the means to a ‘greater end’ ( mahaphald ). 
What is that end? Its nature is not determinable from the 
context, and commentators generally explain it as sreyas whose 
connotation, unfortunately, is not fixed. But we may well take 
it to signify, especially in view of what Manu says elsewhere/ 
perfection of character (sattva-suddhi )—the same as it is in the 
teaching of the Gita—which will, in its turn, serve as the means 
to the attainment of the final goal of existence. 

There arc accordingly two ways of synthesising the principle 
of active life with that of complete asceticism—one as set forth 
in the Gita, and the other as set forth in the Smrti of Manu. 3 The 
principle of msbama-\arma is common to both, but they differ 
in the extent of its application. The one is ethically more 
excellent; the other seems better fitted to the psychological nature 
of man. It would be interesting to find out which of these 
gospels of life is the older; but our knowledge of the history of 
ancient Indian thought is, regrettably, too imperfect for it. We 
have therefore to content ourselves with only noting their 

1 Cf. Tapasd'kilbijam hanti vidyaydmrtam asrtuU || xii. 104. sec also ii. 2-5. 

* Cf. in this connection, Yogasiitra. ii. 31. 
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logical relation. If we assume that the Gita is later than the 
Smrti of Manu, it is clear that, on considerations that are chiefly 
ethical, it has extended the earlier idea of absolutely disinterested 
activity to the moral life as a whole. If, on the other hand, we 
assume the reverse to have been the case, it is equally clear that 
the sphere of application of this idea has been narrowed down 
considerably, for reasons that are mainly psychological. 

We can clearly trace, in the works of some of our great 
poets, the influence of this ancient belief in two levels of gdrhasthya 
or active life of which, though both are excellent, one is by far 
superior to the other. We sec it, for instance, in the Kumdra- 
sambhava of Kalidasa where he describes kama or love just in 
this twofold form. In one, it is relatively lower because it 
manifests itself as the impulse of an unguarded moment; and, 
as may be expected, it is soon repressed. But the repression is 
not the end or the matter here as it is, for instance, in A6vagho$a’s 
description in the Buddha-carita of Gautama’s triumph over Mara 
or Death, as kama is called there. 1 Kalidasa knows that love is 
the law of life, but only when it is of the higher type. So kama 
*is revived here in a purified form; and then, as the poet has 
shown in his masterly manner, it becomes the means of saving 
the whole world from the tyranny of the cruel demon, Tar aka. 
But the characters chosen here for illustrating this distinction of 
levels in active life arc divine. They are no less than Siva and 
ParvatL It would therefore be preferable to take another illustra¬ 
tion, and we have it in the same poet’s Sakuntalam where the 
characters are human. 

The heroine of this drama possesses all the qualities, like 
beauty, grace and innocence, which we associate with maidenly 
excellence. The very first scene of the Play shows her in the 
practice of virtues, such as compassion, friendship and joyful 
service to others. But her character is not perfect, in that the 
element of niirrtu is not fully developed in her; and the occasion 
for this defect to manifest its consequences soon presents itself. 
King Dujyanta, while on a hunting expedition, casually visits 

1 The whole of this topic as well as the distinction between the two ideals 
ha* been dwelt upon at greater length in the writer’s Presidential Address to the 
‘Philosophy ’ section of the All-India Oriental Conference that met at Mysore in 
1935. (See via., "Ihe Twofold Way of Life’ in Popular Essays in Indian 
Philosophy, pp. 35-42.—Ed.) 
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Kanva’s hermitage. He meets Sakuntala there, makes love to 
her; and she accepts it. There is nothing here, let us not forget, 
that is lacking in decorum or dignity. But it still leaves some¬ 
thing to be desired. It shows that, speaking on the whole, it is 
not Sakuntala who masters her feelings; it is rather they that 
master her. She ignores, for instance, the duty she owes to 
Kapva, who is not only her foster-father, but is also the kula-pati 
or the head of the entire hermitage. Disappointment and distress 
follow; and it is this spiritual lapse, as we might term it, that 
the curse of Durvasas probably signifies. But the disappointment 
and the distress do not desiccate her nature, as they might one of 
a lower type. She utilises them to the utmost towards perfecting 
her character; and she emerges from the trial as perfect in 
character as she has always been perfect in beauty of form. 
The profound change that has been wrought in her is very well 
indicated, for example, in one of the last scenes where Dusyanta 
tries to put the wedding ring again on her finger—the ring 
which symbolises to her all her past ordeals. Sakuntala gendy, 
but firmly, declines it, adding at the same time that she would 
rather he* wore it. The contrast between the hero and the 
heroine is here specially noticeable. Dusyanta also is portrayed 
in the Play as a great hero. He is an ideal king who ever 
devotes himself to the welfare of his subjects; and, in his private 
life, he is represented as never indulging in anything which is 
out of accord, even in the least, with his Aryan instincts. 1 But 
we see, in the course of the dramatic action, no such metamor¬ 
phosis of character in him as we do in Sakuntala. 

It is not merely indirccdy that Kalidasa commends the 
gradation of self-discipline on a voluntary basis; he expressly 
refers to it in the well-known stanza,® in which, pointing to 
the sages of Marica’s hermitage, he says ‘These are doing 

E nance where others strive to reach’. But the present generation 
s no need to go to old literature to find an illustration of the 
higher form of garhasthya life. It had, till the other day, an 
illustrious example of the absolutely selfless life in Mahatma 
Gandhi. To quote only a single saying of his, which will throw 
light on the wnole of this ideal, ‘Mamage need not conflict with 
the practice of celibacy*. 


1 Sec e.g., Act i. st. 22 and act v. at. 23. 


* Act. vii. at. 12. 
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There is one other point about the two types of morality 
that should have been mentioned earlier but was not, because 
without illustrations like the above, it might not be clearly 
understood. Wc should not think, as we are apt to do from the 
description of the two types as ‘lower’ and ‘higher’, that the 
distinction between them is one of mere degree; they arc, as a 
matter of fact, different in kind. Wc cannot accordingly expect 
that there is a natural and necessary transition from the one to 
the other. A person may lead a life of common morality ever 
so long; there is no guarantee that he will pass on, at some 
stage, to the higher. Ordinarily the transformation docs not 
take place without a crisis in the moral life of a person, which 
stirs his whole being. But even then it is not all that change, 
but only those in whom there is a unique moral capacity which, 
for some reason, was lying latent till then. In brier, the change 
corresponds to what, in the language of religion, is termed 
‘conversion’. 



PHILOSOPHY OF VALUES 

Indian thinkers commonly speak of two functions of know¬ 
ledge—one which is theoretical, viz., revealing the existence of 
objects (artha-paricchitti ), and the.other which is practical, viz., 
affording help in the attainment of some purpose in life ( phala - 
prapti ). 1 The results of these two functions of knowledge are 
respectively what we mean by ‘fact’ and ‘value’. A thirsty 
traveller, who happens to come upon a sheet of fresh water, 
discovers a fact; and, when later he quenches his thirst by 
drinking the water, he realises a value. These functions arc 
regarded as closely connected with each other, since the know¬ 
ledge of a fact usually leads to the pursuit of some value. The 
number of facts that may be known, it is clear, are innumerable; 
and the values that may be realised through their knowledge are 
equally so. It is with the latter that we arc concerned here. 
Tne Sanskrit word used for ‘value’ means ‘the object of desire’ 
(*?**), and the term may therefore be generally defined as ‘that 
which is desired’. The opposite of value or ‘disvaluc’ may be 
taken as ‘that which is shunned or avoided’ (dvista). For the 
sake of brevity, we shall speak only of values; but what is said 
of them will, with appropriate changes, apply to disvalues also. 

One of the distinguishing features of Indian Philosophy is 
that, as a consequence of the pragmatic view it takes of Know¬ 
ledge, it has, throughout its history, given the foremost place to 
values. Indeed, they form its central theme; and questions like 
those of ‘being’ and of ‘knowing’ come in only as a matter of 
course. It may, on this account, be described as essentially a 
philosophy of values. There are various problems connected 
with value. For instance, it may be asked whether we desire 
things because they are of value, or whether they are of value 
because we desire them. For want of space, we cannot consider 
such general questions here, however important and interesting 

a may be. We shall confine our attention to the values 
ided in the well-known group of four, viz., dharma (‘virtue"), 
artha (‘wealth’), kama (‘pleasure’) and mok.sa (‘self-realisation’). 
We shall only observe, in passing, that values may be either 
instrumental or intrinsic. Thus in the example given above. 


* See e.g., VStsySyana’a Com. on Nydyd-tutra, I. i. 1 and 3. 
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water is an instrumental value; and the quenching of thirst 
by means of it is an intrinsic value. That is, tho’ the term 
‘value’ is primarily used for the ends that arc sought, often the 
means to their attainment are also, by courtesy, called so. 1 

Tho’ all the above four arc ordinarily reckoned as values of 
life, a distinction is sometime/madc within them, according to 
which only the first three are regarded so, excluding the last 
one of moksa. Early works like the Rdmayana and the 
Mahdbhdrata , for example, often refer to them alone. But it 
would be wrong to conclude therefrom that the fourth value of 
moksa was not known at the time, 2 for these epics and other 
early works themselves refer to it also. In fact, the ideal of 
moksa is, at least, as old as the Upanisads. The restriction of 
the name of ‘value’ to the ‘aggregate of three’ or the tri-varga , 
as this group is designated, probably only means that the writers 
of the works in question address themselves chiefly to the common 
people, for whom the final ideal of moksa is of little immediate 
interest. Whatever the reason for this inner distinction may be, 
it is a convenient one; and we shall adopt it in our treatment 
of the subject here. 

I 

To take up the tri-varga for consideration first: In this group 
of three, artha may be said to stand for economic value; k 5ma 
for psychological value and dharma , for moral value. To speak 
in the main, artha is an instrumental value, for it is helpful in 
satisfying one or other of the diverse needs of life. Their satis¬ 
faction is which is an intrinsic value, since it does not 

admit of the question of ‘why?’ We may, for example ask why 
we seek food; but we cannot similarly ask what for we seek 
the satisfaction, arising from the partaking of it. We describe 
it as ‘psychological value’, not in its usual sense of subjective 
value in general, but in that of an end which satisfies the 
natural impulses of an individual as such. These two values of 
artha* and kflma arc sought not only by man, but by all sentient 

1 See VedSnta-pembhafa, ch. viii. 

• Poasibly it was not once acknowledged by some like the early Mim&makis 
or Yjjfiikas. 

• Robert Burnt, in one of his well-known poems, speaks of finding ears of 
corn hoarded in the 'nest’ of a mouse when it was turned up by a plough. 
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creatures. The only difference is that, while man can seek them 
knowingly, the other creatures do so instinctively. In this dis¬ 
tinction, we find the characteristic feature of purusarthas or ‘human 
values,’ viz., that they represent ends that are consciously pursued. 
When they are sought otherwise by him, as they sometimes are, 
they may remain values but cease to be purusartha. The possibil¬ 
ity of his seeking them unconsciously is due to the fact that man 
combines in himself the character of an animal and that of a 
self-conscious agent—that he is not merely a spiritual but also 
a natural being. The wants which are common to man and the 
lower animals and whose urge is natural, rather than spiritual, 
arc self-preservation and the propagation of off-spring, or, as it 
may otherwise be stated, race-conservation. 

The case is quite different as regards dharma^ for its appeal 
is restricted to man. While it is virtually unknown to the lower 
animals, man may be said to be innately aware of it . 1 In this 
consists its uniqueness as compared with the other two values 
of artha and \dma, and we shall presently see in what respect 
it is superior to them. We have rendered it as ‘moral value’; 
and some forms of Indian thought, like early Buddhism, will 
bear us out completely here. But in others, especially the so- 
called orthodox systems, the connotation of the term is much 
wider, for they include under it not only moral but also religious 
values, such as arc detailed in the ritualistic portions of the Veda. 
But, in accordance with a principle recognised from very early 
times, viz., that ceremonial is or little avail to those who are 
morally impure , 3 the practice of virtue becomes a necessary con¬ 
dition of ritualistic life. We also find it stated in some ancient 
works of this tradition that, as between ritual and virtue, the 
latter is certainly to be preferred. The Mahabharata, in a 
familiar verse, declares that ‘speaking the truth is far better than 
celebrating many horse-sacrifices ’. 8 Gautama, one of the oldest 
among the law-givers, places what he terms the ‘virtues of the 
soul’ ( atma-guna ), like kindness and purity, above mere cere¬ 
monial . 4 These are the reasons why we have rendered the term 
as ‘moral value’, and we shall confine our attention in what 
follows solely to that aspect of dharma. 

1 Cf. Bfhaddranyaka Upanifad, I. iv. 14. 

* Ac&a-hinam na punanti Veddh: Vtsijtha’s Dharma-sutra, vi. 3. 

• Aha-medha tahasrdl tu satyam ekam viHfyate. 1 viiL 20-3. 
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The notion of dharma, thus restricted, is so familiar that it 
is hardly necessary to refer to examples of virtues whose culti¬ 
vation it signifies. Yet to give a general idea of them, we shall 
refer to one of the several lists of them found in the old works. 
Yajnavalkya, in the Smrti which goes by his name, reckons 
them as nine 1 —non-injury, sincerity, honesty, cleanliness, control 
of the senses, charity, self-restraint, love and forbearance. It 
will be seen that some of these, like non-injury and charity, 
have a reference to the good of others or are altruistic while 
others, like sincerity and self-restraint, serve to develop one’s 
own character and will. It should not, however, be thought 
that this division into self-regarding and other-regarding virtues 
is a hard and fast one for as the individual has no lire of his 
own independendy of his social relations, the former have a 
bearing on others, as surely as the latter have on oneself. 

What is the relation of dharma to artha and kamat Or, as 
artha is ordinarily but a means to kama, we may narrow the 
scope of our question and ask: What is the relation of dharma 
to \ama} If kama stands for pleasure, as stated above, we may 
say that it is desired by all, for pleasure is always welcome to 
every one. Indeed, we cannot help desiring our own felicity. 
But not every thing desired is necessarily desirable. A sick person 
may long for a certain kind of food, but it may not at all be 
advisable for him to partake of it from the standpoint of his 
physical well-being. That is, kama, while it may be an object 
of desire, may not always be desirable; and, though appearing 
to be a true value of life, it may not really be so or may even 

E to be a disvalue. How then can we distinguish these two 
of k^ma? To speak with reference only to the tri-varga 
which we are now considering, dharma furnishes the necessary 
criterion. That variety of kama is a true value, which is in 
accord with the requirements of dharma , but not any other. In 
thus helping us to discriminate between good and bad kama 
or in rationalising it, as we might put it, consists the superiority 
of dharma ; and it is accordingly reckoned as the highest of the 
three values. This conception of dharma as a regulative principle 

1 Akirhid satyam asteyam iaucam indriya-nigrahah | Danam damo day5 kfanlifi 
tarvffdm dharma-tOdhanam || (L 122). (Buddhikamundriydn&m myata-vifaya- 
vrttitd indriya-nigrahah | antahkaratyi-iamyamo damafi | Spamtarakfanam days | 
apahSrt'pi dttasy&cih&rafi hfSrttih j) 
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is so important in the philosophy of conduct that all the iastras 
and all the higher literature of India (the latter, though only 
impliedly) emphasise it. That is, for example, what Sri Krishna 
means when he says in the Gita: Dharmdviruddhah kamo'smi : ‘I 
am %ama f not at strife with dharma'} 

Having considered the general nature of dharma and its 
relation to kama> and therefore also to artha which is commonly 
but a means to it, we may ask whether its function is limited 
to regulating the pursuit of these two values or whether it has 
any purpose of its own. There arc two answers to be given to 
this question: 

(1) The popular view, and probably also the older of the 
two, is that it has a purpose of its own. In this view then, 
dharma is conceived as an instrumental value. A steadfast pursuit 
of it, in its double aspect of self-regarding and other-regarding 
virtues, results in one’s good here as well as elsewhere; and this 
good—whether it stands for worldly happiness or heavenly bliss 
—is, as a whole, designated abhyudaya or ‘prosperity’. Further, 
it is believed that dharma not only leads to the good, but that 
it does so invariably. Here is another reason for its superiority 
over the other two values, whose pursuit may or may not be 
successful. But it should be added that, for the attainment of 
the fruit of dharma , one may have to wait- for very long. The 
important point, however, is that it is sure to yield its fruit at 
some time, even though it be after many vicissitudes. It is 
the possible postponement of the result to an indefinite future 
that explains the common indifference of men towards dharma , 
notwithstanding their awareness of its excellence. It is this 
human short-sightedness that Vyasa, for example, has in his 
mind when, in concluding the Mahdbharata , a he says ‘Here I 
am, crying out with uplifted arms that dharma brings with it 
both artha and kama\ but no one listens to me’. The same 
feeling of sad astonishment at human folly is echoed in a common 
saying that ‘people want the fruits of dharma , but not dharma 
itself’. 3 

( 2 ) The other view is that dharma is an intrinsic value and 
therefore an end in and for itself. It is maintained by some 
Mimamsakas, viz., those of the Prabhakara school. They ridicule 


1 vii. 11. * XVIII. v. 75. * Punyaiya phalam icchantipunyam necchantimdrunxiti. 
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the idea that virtue should appeal to man’s interest for being 
practised. That would be to look upon man as a creature of 
inclination and forget that he is a moral agent, who has the 
power to do what he ought and to abstain from doing what 
nc ought not . 1 Further, they allege that such a view makes 
dharma not only a means, but also a means to the admittedly 
inferior value of k.dma, by making it minister to the doer’s felicity. 
However unexceptionable the \drna pursued may be in its nature, 
and whatever altruistic activity it may incidentally involve, it 
finally stands for a subjective end or, in plainer terms, for self- 
love. If there is a moral principle, it must be absolute in the 
sense that it has nothing to do with our likes and dislikes and 
that it should be followed solely out of respect for it. It is 
the nature of dharma , they say, to be thus ultimate. Here we 
have the well-known principle of practising virtue for its own 
sake ; and the student of Western philosophy will see in it a 
general kinship with Kant’s teaching of the ‘categorical impe¬ 
rative’, that is, a command about which there is nothing con¬ 
tingent Or conditional. 

This will, no doubt, appear at first as a very exalted view 
of dharma or ‘duty’, if we may use that term instead, worthy to 
evoke our admiration. But it is really untenable, because it is 
based upon unsound psychology. It assumes that voluntary 
activity is possible without any end in view or, to put the same in 
another way, that it forms its own end ( wayam-prayojanabhuta ).* 
But how can anything be its own consequence? To accept such 
a view, as Samkara observes, changes what is put forward as 
a ‘gospel of duty’ into a ‘gospel of drudgery ’. 3 For, in that 
case, devotion to duty would mean present toil; and dereliction 
of it, future evil, so that whether a person does his duty or 
leaves it undone, he has only trouble as his lot in life. Hence 
this view of dharma has not come to prevail. It was once for 
all given up in India when Mandana, a contemporary of 

* The Pribhikaras might admit the distinction, made above, between good 
and bad kdma. But they would not attach any moral value to the former for, 
while it may connote prudence, it is not altogether free from bondage to 
indinatioa. 

* Tantra-rahasya ( Gaekmad Oriental Series), p. 70. 

* Com. on Gitd, iii. L VMtasya karandkaranesyoh duhkha-mdtraphalatvdt. cf. 
com. on iv. 18. 
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Samkara, enunciated the principle that ‘nothing prompts a man 
to acts of will, but wffat is a means to some desired end ’. 1 

II 

So much about tri-varga. When we shift our standpoint 
from the system of the three values to that of the four (caturvarna) 
including moksa, we find the conception of dharma undergo a 
profound change, which makes it superior to that in cither of 
the above views. It continues here to be regarded as an ins¬ 
trumental value, as in the first of them; but the end, which it 
is taken to serve, is not the agent’s ‘prosperity’. It is rather 
the purification of one’s character or, as the term used for it 
in Sanskrit means, ‘the cleansing of one’s mind’ (sattva-iuddhi) 
by purging it of all lower or selfish impulses. This cleansing 
is effected through the performance of the duties for which 
dharma stands in the manner taught in the Gita, that is, without 
any thought whatsoever of their fruit Thus, if the former 
view commends partial abnegation of kama and thereby rational¬ 
ises life’s activities, as we have said, the present one commends 
its total abnegation and thus spiritualises them. Its true character 
of a higher value is restored to dharma here for, in contrast with 
the other view, it wholly ceases to be subservient to kama. The 
weakness of that view, then, is not in its conception of dharma 
as a means to an end, but only in its insistence that the end is 
some form of happiness for the doer. In this rejection of 
‘prosperity’ or personal benefit as the aim, the present view 
resembles that.of'the Prabhakara school; but, at the same time, 
it differs vitally from that view in holding that dharma has an 
end, and thus denying that there can be any voluntary activity 
without an appropriate motive. It is this changed conception 
of dharma that has come to prevail in Indian philosophy, and 
not either of the above. 

But it may be said that moral purification or the conquest 
of the lower self is too negative in its nature to prompt voluntary 
activity. So it is necessary to add that actually, in this view, 
self-conquest is only the immediate end of dharma , while its 
final aim is moksa or self-realisation . 3 This is the ultimate value; 

1 Purhsfim neffdbhyupdyatval kriydtu anyah pravartahah (Vidhiviveka, p. 243). 

* The ultimate goal is God-realisation in theistic doctrines; but it too ia to 
be achieved, generally speaking, through self-realisation. 
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and its conception is quite positive, since it consists not in merely 
subjugating the lower self, but also in growing into the higher 
one. Or, to state the same otherwise, it implies gaining the 
larger life, and not merely leaving the narrow life behind. 
This change in the older view of dharma or its transvaluation, 
viz., that it is a means to moksa is already made in the Upanisads . 1 
But it is not the only means and requires, as indicated by our 
characterisation of the final goal, to be supported by a knowledge 
of what the higher or true self is. And it cannot be known 
fully and well, unless it is known in its relation to the rest 
of reality. This knowledge of the self in relation to its environ¬ 
ment, social and physical, represents philosophic truth. Like 
the good, then, the true also is here conceived as an instrumental 
value, both alike being means to mo{sa . 3 The several systems 
differ in the place they assign to these two means in the scheme 
of life’s discipline. But it will suffice for our purpose to say, 
following Samkara, that a successful pursuit of the good is 
required as a condition indispensable for the pursuit of the true. 

Wc have seen that seeking the good is essentially for the 
purification of character. The search after the true is for re¬ 
moving our ignorance ( avidya) about the ultimate reality, which 
is the necessary implication of all our efforts to philosophise. 
But for such ignorance, man’s desire to know the nature of 
reality, which is so natural to him, would be wholly unintelligible. 
This desire, so far as it is theoretical, is satisfied when wc learn 
the final truth and arc intellectually convinced of it. But 
intellectual conviction is not all that is needed for reaching the 
goal, since the actual effects of the ignorance are directly ex¬ 
perienced by us in daily life and require, if they arc to be removed, 
an equally direct experience of the truth about reality. For 
example, most of us feel the empirical self to be the true self, 
while the fact, according to many of the systems, is that it is 
not so. But a mere intellectual conviction, which is what is 
commonly meant by philosophic truth, is scarcely of use in 
dismissing such beliefs. A perceptual illusion, for instance, is 
dispelled only by a perceptual experience of the fact underlying 

* CL Brhad&anyaka Upartifad, IV. iv. 22. 

* Thi« doe* not mean that the good and the true should not be pursued for 
their own sake. What ia meant is only that they find their fulfilment in self- 
realisation. 
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the illusion and not, e.g., by a hearsay knowledge of it. Seeing, 
it is said, is believing. Hence all tne Indian schools prescribe 
a proper course of practical discipline to bring about this con¬ 
summation, viz., transforming a mere intellectual conviction into 
direct experience. The chief element in it is dhydna or yoga 
which means learning to steady the mind and, thereafter, con¬ 
stantly dwelling upon the truth, of which one has been inte- 
lcctuaily convinced, until it culminates in direct experience. It 
is then that the aspirant realises himself and becomes spiritually 
free. 

What is the exact nature of this ultimate ideal called mo\sa p 
It is held by some to be a state of absolute bliss; and by others, 
as one merely of absence of all pain and suffering. The distinc¬ 
tion depends upon a difference in the conception of the self in the 
various systems. Bliss or joy is intrinsic to it, according to some, 
and it therefore naturally reveals itself when the self is released 
from bondange. According to others, neither bliss nor its opposite 
belongs to the self, and it is therefore without cither in the condi¬ 
tion of mohja when its true nature is restored to it. Before describ¬ 
ing this condition further, it is necessary to briefly refer to an 
objection that is sure to occur to the reader at the above character¬ 
isation of moksa in terms of pleasure and absence of pain, viz., that 
the ideal is hedonistic—a view which is now regarded as psycho¬ 
logically quite faulty. This is an objection which, on a superficial 
view, applies to the whole of the Indian theory of value; but 
whatever the answer to that general objection may be, the 
charge of hedonism does not, in the least, affect the conception 
of the ultimate value with which we are now concerned. For 
the pleasure for which it stands should be unmixed, and there 
should be no lapse from it when it is once attained—conditions 
which the kind of pleasure the hedonist has in view does not, 
and is not meant to, satisfy. In fact, mo\sa means absolute or 
unconditioned bliss (or, alternatively, absence of suffering), which 
is vastly different from the pleasure that hedonism holds to be 
the supreme end of life. 

Now to revert to the consideration of the nature of mokjo. 
Samkara has remarked that attaining the goal of life signifies 
nothing more than perfecting the means to it . 1 That is to say, 

* See com. on Gita, ii. 55: Sarvatraiva hi adhydtma-ldstre yard yatna- 
sadhydni sadhandni lakfOndni ca bhavanti t&ni. Cf. com. on xiv. 25. 
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the end here is not external to the means, but is only the means 
stabilised. This gives us a clue as regards the kind of life which 
a knower leads, and enables us thereby to grasp the exact meaning 
of moksa. We have mentioned two aids to the attainment of 
the goal, pursuing the good and acquiring a knowledge of the 
true self. Corresponding to these, the life of the knower, 
broadly speaking, will be characterised by two features. In 
the first place, it will be entirely free from the tyranny of the 
egoistic self, and therefore also free from the feverish activity 
for gratifying personal desires which can never be completely 
gratified. In the second place, it will be marked by an un¬ 
shakable conviction in the unity of all, and consequently by 
love for others—love for them, not as equals but as essentially 
one with oneself. Such love will necessarily result in altruistic 
work for, while there is nothing that a freed man wants for 
himself, he sees others immersed in so much ignorance and 
suffering. No doubt, he was doing such work even before he 
became free; but that was more or less in the nature of conscious 
strife. Now it becomes quite spontaneous. This is in monistic 
schools. In pluralistic systems also, the same will be the case, the 
only difference being that the enlightened person will help 
others prompted by pity or compassion, rather than love in the 
above sense. Thus, whether it be in monistic or pluralistic 
schools, the knower, after gaining enlightenment and freedom, 
for himself, will strive to spread that enlightenment among 
others and secure for them tne same freedom, so far as it lies 
in his power. There is in this regard the magnanimous example 
of Buddha who, we may remark by the way, is only one instance 
among several that have appeared in the spiritual history of 
India. Hence, though the final aim of life or the ultimate value 
is here stated to be self-realisation, it is really very much more, 
for it also signifies doing one’s utmost to secure universal good. 

We have described the state of mo\sa from the standpoint 
of what is called jivanmukti or ‘liberation while one is still alive’, 
for it is sure to make a better appeal to the modern mind. This 
ideal, however, is not accepted in all the systems, but only in 
some like the Advaita, Sankhya-Yoga and Buddhism. The others 
insist that spiritual freedom will not actually be attained until 
after physical death. It is known as videhamukti. But even 
these systems may be said to admit jivanmukti in fact, though not 
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in name, for they postulate final release in the case of an 
enlightened person as soon as he leaves his physical body, 
implying thereby that there is nothing more to be done by him 
for attaining moksa. The distinction between the two views 
reduces itself finally to this: whether or not the discipline 
prescribed for the spiritual aspirant should as such (that is, under 
a sense of constraint) continue in the interval between the dawn 
of true knowledge and the moment of physical death. According 
to those who do not accept the ideal of jivanmufyi , it should 
continue, while according to the rest, it need not. 

The question that now remains to ask is whether such an 
ideal can be achieved at all. In one sense, the question is not 
legitimate because mo\sa, standing as it does for a progressive 
attainment, is being realised at every stage. But it may be taken 
to mean whether the process of self-realisation is an endless one 
or has a culminating stage; and if it has such a stage, whether 
it is attainable. All the Indian systems, including the non- 
Vedic ones, arc of opinion that this process is directed to a 
definite goal, and that that goal can assuredly be achieved. 
According to them, the evil of samsara or bondage carries with 
it the seeds of its own destruction, and it is sooner or later bound 
to be superseded by the good. In other words, none of the 
Indian schools is finally pessimistic, and the present-day criticism 
that they are ‘gospels of woe’ is entirely wrong. We nave more 
than one interesting indication in the Sanskrit language of this 
faith of the Indian in the ultimate goodness and rationality of 
the world. The Sanskrit word sat, as noticed by Max Muller 
long ago, means not only ‘the real’ but also ‘the good’. Similarly, 
the word bhavya , we may add, means not only ‘what will happen 
in the future’ but also ‘what is auspicious’, implying that the 
best is yet to be. 

Ill 

Besides the ultimate value of self-realisation, we have referred 
to truth and goodness. But the latter arc only two of the three, 
including beauty, which are now grouped together and are 
termed tnc ‘trinity of values’. We have, thus far, said nothing 
about the last. It is too vast as a subject even to be touched 
upon in this short paper. If, however, the reader wants to get 
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an idea of what the conception of aesthetic value is, from the 
purely philosophic standpoint, he may consult the article on 
the Sankhya System 1 where some of its features, according to 
one important doctrine, arc briefly indicated. 



1 [See Popular Essays in Indian Philosophy.] 
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